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THE ANGEL’S SONG. 


BY MRS LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
All calm above the terraced hill, 
The soft night airs are hushed and still, 
And gently flows the mountain rill. 


The quiet flocks breathe low and deep, 
The drowsy shepherds dream and sleep, 
The starry skies lone vigil keep. 


The night is waning, cool and late; 
When, lo! at heaven’s open gate 
Celestial choirs in glory wait; 


And melody surpassing fair 
Breaks on the sweet Judean air, 
In answer to the earth’s long prayer. 
The shepherds lift their startled eyes, 
The blinking flocks in dumb surprise 
Attend those radiant minstrelsies, 

** Peace, peace on earth, good will to men,’’ 
O holy song, unknown till then! 
Let Christmas carols sing, ‘‘ Amea.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Those whose reading is limited seldom make a 
success of teaching. They form aclass of “verbatim 
teachers,” who teach children sound, but not sense.— 
Mary Allen West. 


— The results of reading are best preserved by com- 
municating them to others. It is of little use to read 
to one’s self and never to speak of what one reads,— 
Lyman Abbott. 


— We should remember that the direction of a stream 
is most easily changed at its source. “You can make 
something of a Scotchman if he is caught young,” said 
Dr. Johnson; and the saying may be applied to the 
people of all lands. — The Lighthouse, Wilmington, 


— Educational journals furnish a means of improve- 
ment which no teacher can afford to ignore, and which 
no tuccessful teacher does ignore. The best teachers 
need such helps; and what is to be said of the teacher 
Who fails to provide himself with such implements ?— 
The Normal Teacher. 


— Child-nature is a furnace wherein the animal dross 
may be purged and the mind and heart left pure and 
fresh for the entrance of good thoughts and the expres 
sion of noble deeds ; or the gemmed beauty of precious 
souls may be sooted and corroded and burned with pas- 
sion so that they crave nothing good, love nothing pure, 
and hate all that is holy.—S. W. Journal of Kducation.. 


— Every sentence learned verbatim is a lost oppor- 
tunity of evolving thought and teaching language. It 
will be the dawn of a millenium for children when teach- 
ers comprehend this, Learning empty words closes 
eyes, ears, and hearts. That is why we, my dear teach- 
ers, are so hard hearted as to cram our pupils with 
husks, when the bread of life fills every nook and corner 


quickest and best way. These schools have heretofore 


year several towns have established them as a part of 
their regular working-force. 
are needed here if anywhere, and no doubt evening 
schools, with a regular corps of efficient instructors, will, 
before many more years have passed, be as much a part 
of the school system of the State as are the free high 
schools which have so much increased in numbers during 
the past ten years.” —Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


of the universe.— Col. F. W. Parker, in Practical 


Teacher. 


— Teacher, if you have any giddy, senseless girls, or 


any foppish, brainless boys who sneer at people who toil 


for a living, please try to administer to them a mild dose 
of common sense, Do this, even if it takes time from 
arithmetic or geography, for there is no hope till com- 
mon sense takes root in the thin soil of these shallow 
brains.— Aduc xtionist. 


— The day ia still far distant when the merely tent- 
ative will cease to have a place in our, or in any other, 
educational system ; but the time now is when we have a 
right to expect something like stability, united with a 
fair share of the intensely practical. Lacking these 
qualifications, it is difficult to see how any so-called 
system can lay claim to the distinction.—Canada Kd. 
Monthly. 


— The hope of a nation is in its youth, and therefore 
the most important business of a nation is the education 
of the young. This is particularly so in a republic like 
ours, where not only the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, but the stability and very existence of the gov- 
ernment, is in the hands of the masses of the people, 
rather than in the care of a special ruling class. —Prof. 
Wm. H. Brewer, Yale College. 


— Remember that education is a means to an end,— 
a very flexible means. If the state receives benefit, the 
individual will be benefited to that same degree. The 
higher cultivation of the rich can well be somewhat neg 
lected that more time and money may be spent on the 
poorer ones. That an enlightened citizen should pos- 
sess the amount of information above mentioned cannot 
be successfully disputed. Education is yet in an experi- 
mental stage, and these ideas are offered as to the direc- 
tion the experiment will take before it becomes suc- 
cessful. A monarchy or aristocracy can be maintained 
anywhere. A republic is only possible with an educated 
nation.—Normal Index. 


— In the teaching of arithmetic how many opportu- 


THE TRUTH IN DR. HALE’S “HALF-TIME 
IN SCHOOLS.” 


BY SUPT. B, A. HINSDALE, 


The writers who have been castigating Dr. E. E. 
Hale the past month and more do not seem to me to 
have dealt fairly with him or his article. Instead of 
looking carefully through his short essay to see if there 
is a large fact in his indictment of current education 
(I do not say of the schools), they have discharged their 
shots at certain assumptions, implications, criticisms, 
and suggestions, that lie thickly strown along his path- 
way, and that are certainly very exasperating to school- 
men. The truth of nearly everything that has been 
urged against the Doctor may be admitted, so far as I 
have seen, and still the burden of his complaint be un- 
answered. ‘To my mind he has pointed out an evil,— 
an evil that has often been pointed out before,—that 
concerns every body, and that schoolmen should not 
blink. 

Dr. Hale begins with asserting that a change has 
taken place the last fifty years in schools, particularly 
town and city schools. The change is seen in the 
transition from the old fashioned, no-system schools to 
the new-fashioned, all system schools, Insistence upon 
this undisputable fact is the burden of his first para- 
graph; said insistence being accompanied by certain 
other assertions that may or may not be true. He says 
this change has been attended by “ great benefits ” 
“by some losses.” Three of these losses are particu- 
larized: “The loss of originality and spontaneity in 
the teacher ;” the loss of practical knowledge and power 
on the part of the pupils growing out of more book and 
less work; and the loss of moral power springing from 
the greater separation of pupils from the work of the 
world. Now, if Dr. Hale’s critics had passed by the 
things upon which most of them have commented, and 
had fixed their eyes upon the second and third of these 
“losses,” they would have seen that he has a great deal 
of fact and truth on his side. He is unmistakably 
right in holding that scholastic or book preparation is 


nities are afforded of giving a practical character to the 
work,—by associating articles of commerce in the neigh- 
borhood with the questions,—requiring the pupils to 
frame bills of parcels for themselves, and to make them 
out accurately and neatly! The tables of weights and 
measures should be determined by experiment and each 
operation gone through properly, the filling of a gallon 
or quart from a pint measure, the filling of a pint bottle 
from a small phial of so many ounces, the measuring of 
length with a rule or tape-line, finding by measurement 
the content of the play-ground, or some other portion of 
land, all having “%& view manual dexterity as well as 
practical knowledge.—Zachange. 


— ‘Many boys and girls find their school - days 
ended and themselves forced to enter the working world 
before they have hardly begun to appreciate the advan- 
tages of an education. To such the evening school is 
of inestimable value. They have found out their defi- 
ciencies, and are ready and anxious to remedy them. 
Such schools, to do the best work, need to be practical 
rather than theoretical. They must teach the scholar 
to make out bills, to write a plain hand, to spell correctly, 
and to read intelligently, if he does not already know 
these things, and must help him to learn them in the 


been largely dependent on charity for teachers, but this 


Certainly good teachers 


only a part of the preparation for life thata child needs, 
and not the most important part at that. He recalls 
with fondness the former state of affairs, and wishes 
that it might return again. His delineation of that 
former state, as well as his account of the moral losses 
that children sustain, in being cut off from the social 
organism, as he calls it, is exaggerated ; but that he 
touches upon evils of society, if not of the schools, is so 
plain that it would be strange to find men, who have 
observed and reflected upon city life, who would deny 
them. What I mean is, a proper preparation for life 
involves many things besides books and studies; and 
it would be well for multitudes if they could give more 
attention, rather some attention,—to driving the cow to 
pasture and riding the horse to plow; and for multitudes 
of girls if they could oftener open the gate that the cow 
may come in and carry out food for the chickens, and 
apend less time in going to school. Here the facts are so 
unmistakable that good judges will hardly dispute the 
statement that city education, taken as a whole, is quite 
one-sided. 

So far I agree with Dr. Hale. But when the Doctor 
finds the cause of the one-sidedness in the schools, he 
makes a great mistake. His idea is, that the schools 
have so encroached upon child life that there is no time 
for boys and girls to gain practical knowledge and to 
acquire power over things. The fact is, the extension of 
the school-time, and the “losses” complained of, are 
mainly joint causes of a fact, or rather of a series of 
facts, that Dr. Hale has not discovered, or at least has 
not taken into the account. What he has done is to 
invert cause and effect. 


Enormous changes have taken place in American s0- 
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gions of country have filled up, cities have increased in 
number and in size, wealth has grown, the necessity 
for hard labor has fallen off, leisure has multiplied, and 
knowledge has advanced. It is hard to exaggerate 
these facts, both in themselves and in their wide-reach- 
ing effects. In towns and cities, where the one-sided 
education is mostly found, there is no longer the same 
necessity for boys and girls to work that there was a 
half-century ago. Moreover, the necessity had a great 
deal to do with the old education in things and in 
powers, just as absence of the necessity has a great 
deal to do with the present lack of such education. 
Parents did not teach their children things then so 
much because they wished to fit them for life, as be- 
cause they needed their help; they do not fail to do it 
now so much because they are faithless to parental ob- 
ligation, as because they do not need their help. Of 
course, parental obligation was an important motive 
then, as it is still. Besides, the difficulty of giving 
such training has vastly increased, owing to the very 
social changes that are enumerated above. Will Dr. 
Hale tell us how it is possible for hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys to know anything about milking, driv- 
ing, plowing, cradling, harnessing a horse, or greasing 
an axle? He will give it up, of course, but will per- 
haps say they can attend at the office or store, go on 
errands, tie up parcels, and cash checks. However, if 
he will carefully reflect on the conditions of city life, he 
will see multitudes of boys cut off from these things as 
absolutely as they are cut off from the others. No 
doubt the city girl, on the average, has more practical 
possibilities than the city boy ; but under the new con- 
ditions, mending clothes, kneading, baking, stewing, 
boiling, roasting, washing, and ironing, not to speak 
of cutting up a hog and smoking hams, are things that 
our girls have far less opportunity to learn than their 
grandmothers, or even their mothers, had. 

These facts set before us, we are able to set Dr. 
Hale’s logic right. The many and great changes in 
American life led to a great loss on the side of prac- 
tical education; loss of occupation, in one way, creates 
the necessity for occupation in another way ; and this 
necessity, along with other causes, led to the extension 
of the school time. It may be true, and is true, that 
some school programs would stand in the way of chil 
dren spending time on other things; it may be true, 
and is true, that these programs are sometimes rigid 
and tyrannous, making parents feel that they no longer 
control their own children; but the extended school 
programs are not the work of school-men, who are 
bent on magnifying their office; said programs are 
themselves the work of society, and this partly in its 
endeavor to find some place to bestow ite children. 
To support this reasoning, it may be said that if Dr. 
Hale should attempt to carry out his half-time pro 
gram he would encounter the strongest resistance, not 
from teachers, but from parents of children. This he 
virtually admits ; but the admission is not so much a 
“pathetic comment on the present artificial system ” 
of schools, as he calls it, as it is a “ pathetic comment” 
on the artificial state of society, if we please to call it 
such. 

Dr. Hale has seized hold of an important fact. Our 
child-training is one-sided and imperfect in many cases ; 
not indeed in the country, where the former conditions 
still prevail to a great extent, but in the city. A vet- 
eran hardware merchant of my acquaintance has often 
bewailed to me the inferiority of the city boys whom 
he employs in his store, as compared with the country 
boys. Being asked to explain the nature of the inferi- 
ority, he said: “A country boy knows about augers, 


and understands the action of a pump; a city boy, nine 
times in ten, does not” But Dr. Hale assigns his fact 
toa wrong cause. Not only so: his remedy, half-time 
in schools, would not touch the evil. This has been 
abundantly shown by his critics. It is a remedy that 
begins at the wrong end. How the evil must be cor- 
rected I do not now inquire, farther than to say, cor- 
rection must begin with the recognition of the fact that 
God dees mean people shall take care of their own chil- 
dren, and that they cannot thrust such care upon schools 
or apy other agencies, 


— It does not matter how many good books you have. 


THE MOTHER’S PRESENT. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


“So discouraging!” fretted Etta; and she pouted 
dreadfully. 

“So provoking!” growled Wendell ; and he scowled 
fearfully. 

“ Humiliating, too,” added Etta. 

“ Exasperating, also,” supplemented Wendell. 

‘“‘T suppose there’s no help for it.” 

“ Not a ray of hope, as I can see.” 

“T’m going to bed,” said Etta. 

“ So am I,” declared Wendell. 

And their very footfall on the stairs had a disconsolate 
thump instead of the springing sound usual to the 
merry pair. It really was discouraging. The Merritts 
were quite poor. There was no father, and the mother’s 
income would not have supported them at all had it not 
been that her wealthy brother, Uncle Wendell Wood, 
owned the house, and so let them have it rent free. 

But, having enjoyed fair advantages in her youth, the 
wise mother appreciated the necessity of giving her son 
and daughter as thorough an education as possible, 
knowing that this, of all things, would fit the dear chil- 
dren not only to care for themselves in time, but would 
also prepare them to become useful members of society. 


But Wendell was so fond of out-of-door sports it was 
a great task to study at all; and as for Latin, he once 
declared they had a natural antipathy for each other; 
Latin didn’t want to come to him, and he was sure he 
wasn’t anxious to embrace the confusing old jargon of 
a tongue. 

Etta liked fancy work or music far better than school 
books, especially when it came to alegbra, as she said, 
“with its unknown quantities and heathenish extrem- 
ities of x y z.” 

But in one thing they both delighted, and their fond- 
ness in this direction showed excellently good taste. 
Reading was a great pleasure to both brother and sister. 
Probably their love of good books was greatly owing to 
the fact that in their childhood their mother was in the 
habit of reading to them every evening just before bed- 
time. And now it was their habit almost invariably, 
when evening came, to read some good book, each taking 
turns in reading aloud. And latterly it had become a 
great desire with them all to read Shakespeare in this 
way. But how get Shakespeare? That became the 
question. Mrs. Merritt would not allow them to borrow 
so valuable a book, and one usually found in so costly a 
binding. To attempt getting the consecutive volumes 
from the Public Library would be a mere matter of 
aggravation. So the brother and sister had gleefully 
planned buying an inexpensive edition of the volume 
with some money Uncle Wendell Wood had given them, 
and presenting it at the approaching Chrstmas to their 
dearly loved mother. 

But now, two months before the time, it was discov- 
ered new school books must be bought,—a new Latin 
grammar for Wendell, and an algebra,—of all things !— 
for Etta. And the prudent mother knowing nothing of 
their cherished plans, had said they must take their 
own money for the purchase. The flour-barrel was 
nearly empty, and Wendell must have a strong pair of 
boots for the winter’s need ; so it was specially fortunate 
they had a little extra money on hand. 

For a day or two the laddie and lassie went about 
with discontented faces; but they were good children, 
this lad of 15 and lass of 14. So one afternoon, a 
day or two later, when Etta came in from school, she 
said to Wendell right cheerily : 

“Q Wen! come into the parlor right away quick ; 
I want to tell you something.” 

“What is it?” inquired Wendell, eagerly, as the 
door closed behind them. “ Found out any way that we 
can buy the Shakespeare?” 

“Mercy, no!” said Etta, laughing, “we might as 
well try to buy the moon; but Miss Low, our teacher, 
is going to give a certificate,—a sort of reward of merit 
at Christmas-time,—to the best algebra scholar in the 
class at the end of the seven weeks intervening.” 

“ Well,” said Wen, dryly,” “ that’s beautiful, isn’t it ? 
Oh, ‘ perfectly splendid !’ as you girls say; but I fail to 
recognize any great grandeur in that idea. Master 


Upton has promised the same thing to the boy who 


makes the most progress in the sweet study of Latin in 
the same time.” 

“ Well, now,” continued Etta, “I was thinking Wen 
dear, how perfectly delighted mother would be at Christ- 
mas if we presented her with two such certificates in a 
little frame ; if, indeed, we could possibly win them. 
Why, a Shakespeare would be nowhere in comparison, 
brother boy !” 

“ve a great mind to go for it,” said Wen, his eyes 
looking bright and eager. 

“T’m certainly going to make the effort,” continued 
Etta; “ poor ma does worry so over our indifference 
about our studies, particularly your Latin and my 
Greek,—algebra, I mean.” 

“Wish Uncle Wendell, with his big pile of ducats, 
would be a little more lavish,” said Wen.” 

“Oh, well,” rejoined his sister, “ as ma says, we don’t 
want to depend on any one but ourselves and our own 
efforts in this world, either for money or success; and I 
think mother is right.” 

“Verily she groweth the wisest of preachers, this 
great algebra scholar,” said Wen, gravely. 

But their minds once fully made up, they set to work 
with a will, and Miss Low wondered, and Master Upton 
secretly rejoiced, that Etta and Wendell Merritt seemed 
so bent each on winning the promised prize. 

Wendell informed Etta, one day, he was becoming so 
accomplished and dignified a scholar he was afraid he 
would turn into alittle Latin saint ; and Etta replied 
that algebra was growing as plain to her as daylight, 
now she was getting acquainted with it. 

And they were successful. Each wona prize. They 
received them on the afternoon of the twenty-third of 
December, two days before Christmas, and Mr. Kranz, 
the “ picture man” of the place, agreed to frame them 
neatly for a mere tr fle. In the parlor, after school and 
just before dark, they matured their pleasant plans. 

“Tsn’t it just delightful,” began Etta, “to think we 
won after all, and you on your hated Latin lessons and 
I on my once detested algebra ? ” 

“T guess ’tis delightful,” assented Wen; I must own 
my longings for the immortal Shakespeare won’t quite 
quiet down, but I verily believe that little mother of 
ours would rather possess these two cards than all the 
books we could possibly buy, Shakespeare into the bar- 
gain.” 

“ Well, we musn’t stay here long confabulating,” 
began Etta, “or mother’ll notice it; but just for to- 
night let’s put our cards right here in the big Bible. 
There, here’s page five hundred; lay them right in here, 
and to-morrow we'll buy our cheap little frame and 
make the best of it.” 

They deposited their cards in the great Bible, then 
went to the sitting-room to find their mother. She no- 
ticed how happy the dear children looked, but was puz- 
zled to account for it, particularly as there was no pros- 
pect of the interchange of gifts it would so have gratified 
her to be able to afford at the near holiday. 


But the next morning, when Wendell and Etta went 
for the cards to take to Kranz’s, they were nowhere to 
be found! Page five hundred was absolutely bare and 
barren of so much as a trace of a card. They held the 
great Bible by the four corners and shook it with more 
vehemence than reverence, but it refused to yield up 
the treasures committed to its keeping ; they had unac- 
countably slipped the sacred pages. 

“What shall we do?” groaned poor Wen. Master 
Upton’s gone away to spend Christmas ; so we can’t get 
duplicates in time.” 

* And Miss Low, too, is miles and miles away,” wailed 
Etta, 

Conjecture was useless. To Wendell’s suggestion that 
their mother might have found and removed the cards, 
Etta indignantly replied that she wouldn’t be seen 
doing such athing,—not Ma Merritt! Finally poor 
Wen declared in despair he verily believed he must have 
gone in his sleep and swallowed them; and Etta, half 
laughing and half crying, comforted him by saying she 
believed he had, for she noticed he looked as if he’d had 
a fit of indigestion when he came down that morning. 


“ What would you do?” Wendell kept repeating 
the question, 


“I’m sure I don’t know,” Etta replied; then after 
moment or two of thoughtful silence she added ; 
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“T'll tell you, Wen, of two different plans I think of. 
We might tell mother all about it to-morrow morning, 
if the cards are still missing, or we might wait until 
New Year’s Day and get other cards, and so carry out 
our project still.” 

«Oh, that’s the best idea,” answered Wendell; “let’s 
risk it until New Year’s; mother is hardly likely to 
hear of it in a week, I imagine.” 

Christmas dawned mild and cheery. Wendell met 
Etta in the hall just as he emerged from his room, and, 
despite their mysterious loss and disappointment, the 
brother and sister wished each other “ A Merry Christ- 
mas” right heartily. The affectionate welcome always 
awaiting her dear children was more loving, if possible, 
than ever this Christmas morn; and, as soon as their 
greetings had been exchanged, Mrs. Merritt said: 

“ Children, an expressman came here last night, just 
as I was going to bed, and after you had gone to your 
rooms. He left a package directed to Master Wendell 
and Miss Etta Merritt, and he said the person who sent 
it wished you to open it yourselves this morning. Now 
you know all about it that Ido. You will find your 
present, or whatever it may be, on the parlor table.” 

All alive in an instant to the delightful sense of mys- 
tery involved in such a message, Wendell and Etta 
flew into the parlor, and there beside the great 
Bible was a large, suggestive-looking bundle. A mo- 
ment more and the thick wrappings were removed, dis- 
closing a splendid copy of Shakespeare’s works bound 
in two volumes. Dangling from the center pages of 
each book was a rich ribbon of cardinal velvet, and, on 
opening the first volume, there was Wendell’s missing 
card fastened to the beautiful ribbon by an ingenious 
mesh of embroidery. But, on opening the other book, 
a note was found lying by the side of Etta’s mark, which 
was confined to the center of the ribbon in the same 
tasteful way. The note ran thus: 


‘My dear Nephew and Niece: 

‘* Yesterday afternoon, December twenty-third, I had called 
to see your mother,—you know I am always privileged to en- 
ter with my own key,—but finding her out, I resolved to wait a 
few moments in hopes of her returning soon. I sat down on 
the back parlor sofa, and I think dozed off in the comfortable 
warmth of the room. I was dimly conscious of hearing your 
mother come in and go directly to the sitting-room, and was 
just about to follow her, when you crept into the parlor. In 
the darkness of the room you did not see me, asI sat more 
than half-concealed in the back room. But your first words 
80 attracted my attention, I resolved not to acquaint you with 
my presence, for reasons of my own. If Uncle Wendell did 
wrong to play the spy, you must forgive him, for what he 
heard pleased him well, and you know old people like to be 
humored. 

“I soon gathered, from the few words you let fall, that you 
each had won a valuable prize, which you reasonably enough 
concluded was going to delight your dear mother’s heart, as 
they testified to your improvement in what had been your 
most distasteful studies. I also discovered that in some way 
the gaining of these prizes had caused a sacrifice on your part. 

“* Well, I was greedy enough to want to share in so pleasant 
a scheme as I heard you planning, and I was also wicked 
enough to purloin your precious cards, but only to return 


on ~ a dress I hope you and that good mother of yours 
e. 

“‘ Now the books, my dear children, are yours conjointly, @ 
sort of supplementary prize to the others; but you will see the 
book-marks can’t be used without your mother’s permission, 
as they, of course, belong to her. 

** Now, hoping the longings for the ‘immortal Shakespeare’ 
will be duly satisfied, and also hoping my dear nephew and 
niece will always strive for the best things in life, and above 
all for the best possible prize,—the loving favor of the Lord,— 
I remain very sincerely, 

Your gratified old Uncle, 


Wendell declared that night there never had been 
quite such a happy Christmas anywhere else before as 
they had enjoyed that day, and all because Uncle Wen- 
dell had been so sly and generous. But Etta said, no; 
that wasn’t exactly it; ’twas because they had been so 
bitterly disappointed, then so agreeably surprised. But 
the mother said, no; they were both only half right. 
The true secret of their happiness sprang from the fact 
that her dear boy and girl, having set themselves to 
buy something, the attainment of which meant applica 
tion, perseverance, and self denial, they had met with 
that sweetest of all achievements,—a success which 
greatly enhanced the comfort and pleasure of others as 
well as their own. 

And the readings were just as enjoyable as the young 
students had thought they would be, while the mother 
always insisted it did her good every time she saw those 
beautiful book-marks, symbolizing, as they did, a marked 
»ffort and its swift reward, 


WENDELL Woop. 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


EXERCISE ON POPE’S ILIAD. 
BY HENRY CLARK, 


The following fifty questions on six lines of Pope’s Iliad 
are commended to teachers as a valuable exercise in the study 
of good English, and how to use it.—Ep.] 


POPE PUBLISHED THIS VERSION. 


. When the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

. O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 

. When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

. And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

- And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole. 


or 


Below are varying versions of these lines as he wrote them, to 
compare which with the above will show the alterations he 
made in the text before publishing: 


1, As when in stillneas of the silent night. 

As when the moon in all her lustre bright. 

O'er heaven’s clear azure sheds her silver light. 
O’er heaven’s pure azure spreads her sacred light, 
When no loose gale disturbs the deep serene. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And no dim cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene. 

4. And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene. 

5. Around her silver throne the planets glow, 

6. And stars unnumbered trembling beams bestow. 


1, 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3 

4, 


QUESTIONS 


1, Does the passage present to your mind a clear and vivid 
picture ? 

2. Why should he call the moon a lamp ? 

3. What is the meaning of refulgent ? 

4. Does this word properly apply to a steady glow, like the 
light of the moon ? 

5. What rhythmic advantage do you discover in this word 
over avy other you can call to mind ? 

6. Does he personify right ? 

7. Over what does he say the moon spreads her light ? 

8 Why does he not say she spreads her light over the earth’s 
surface ? 

9. Why is the light of the moon called a sacred light ? 

10. How could a breath disturb the serene ? 

11, Or, is it the deep that might be disturbed by a breath ? 

12. Is either deep or serene anoun? Which? Why? 

13. What temptation had Pope for ending this line with 
serene? 

14. Does he meaa serenity ? 

15. If so, would the change he makes in the form of the word 
be allowable ? 

16. What is poetic license ? 

17. How could a cloud o’ercast the scene ? 

18, Where and what is the scene spoken of ? 

19. Is the word solemn significant, or only inserted to fill up 
the line ? 

20. What are vivid planets ? 

21. Is vivid a quality word, or is it descriptive of these par- 
ticular planets ? 

22. Around whose throne does Pope say the planets rol! ? 

23. Is this expression,—the 5th line,—strictly philosophical ? 

24. What do the planets revolve around ? 

25. Would Pope’s statement be allowed by reason of poetic 
license ? Why ? 

26. Is the moon personified ? 

27. How could she be a lamp (1st line), and also occupy a 
throne ? 

28 Is this double use of the word moon a mixed metaphor ? 
Why ? 

29. Think of the picture presented in the @th line, and say 
how stars could gild a glowing pole. 

30. What pole was it ? 

31. Is the figure presented a good one ? 

32. Do unnumbered stars surround the north pole ? 

33. How many do you think can be said to gild the region 
about the north star ? 

34. Can those that are invisible ? 

35. Would gilding of any kind be likely to make a great show 

nything glowing ? 

* 38, What ; you think of the word glowing as here used ? 

87 Point out an apparent tautology in Pope’s first version 


of the Ist line. 
38, What fault do you discover in his first version of the 


2d line ? 

36, Why should he change clear to pure ? 

40, Why sheds to spreads? 

41. Why silver to sacred ? 

42, What fault is there in the words no loose gale? 

43, Why are the words, not a cloud, better than no dim 
erg her silver th ? 

44, Why not say her silver throne 

45. Has Pope made any improvement of his verses by these 


alterations ? 

46. Are his verses smoother ? 

47. Does the sense become more vivid ? 

48, What alterations would you make in the revised version ? 


49, Do you think this passage is a fair specimen of his verses ? 


50, What is your opinion of Pope’s poetry ? 


ARTICULATION, 


The value of distinct articulation cannot be overestimated. 
Without it, no such thing as good reading is possible, and tha 
lack of proper attention to this matter is one of the chief causes 
of poor reading. 

It is foolishness to attempt the vocal expression of ideas with- 
out the ability to utter the sounds of the letters of which the 
words are composed. 

Many teachers, failing to recognize this fact, labor wholly to 
secure from the pupil a rising or a falling slide of the voice, or 
emphasis on certain important words. Even when these are 
given, there remains a depressing consciousness on the part of 
the teacher of an undefinable yet evident lack of something 
which renders the reading unsatisfactory. 

Distinct articulation depends upon the flexible and energetic 
action of the muscles of the jaws, palate, tongue, and lips. It 
is consequently a purely physical exercise,—as much so as the 
movements of the head or arm,—and for that reason belongs 
essentially to primary instruction, the stage of physical,—which 
always precedes mental,—development. 

When a child learns the shape and name of a letter, he should 
also be taught its sound. These three matters naturally belong 
together. There is no reason why they should be separated, 
and separation at this stage makes perfect union at a later 
period difficult, if not impossible. 

Judgment on the part of the teacher is necessary in order to 
make this part of the work as simple and intelligible as pos- 
sible, The pupil should advance gradually and run no risk of 
becoming perplexed by the great variety of sounds and modifi- 
cations in our language. 

—Cako.tnk B. LeRow, in How to Teach Reading. 


SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 


1. Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Cesar or no ? 

2 It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 
3. I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the 
shortness of it. 

4. Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

5. There are men that scorn a mean action, and who will 
exert themee!ves to serve you. 

6. I do not recollect ever having paid it. 

7. The Stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 

8. Every one of these theories are now exploded. 

9, Either of these four will answer, 

10, There is no situation where he would be happy. 


HOW WE MAY KNOW AN ANIMAL FROM A VEGE- 
TABLE. 


Last week we found the fourth difference between an ani- 
mal and a vegetable. Do any of you remember what it was ? 

Henry.—*‘ An animal has lungs for purifying the blood by 
giving it nutriment, and carrying away the waste.’’ 

That is correct. Now, Henry, come here, and let me pinch 
you! 

Henry,—‘*‘ Indeed ! rather pinch myself. 
pinched.”’ 

What happens when you pinch yourself, or are pinched ? 

Henry.—**‘ It happens that I feel a pain.”’ 

Where is the pain ? 

Henry.—‘‘ It is where the pinch is.’’ 

Suppose you pinch your hair or your thumb-nail. 

Henry.—Of course that will not hurt. There is no feeling 
in the hair, or in the thumb-nail,’’ 

Why is there no pain when you pinch your hair or your 
thumb-nail ? 

Lucy.—*' Because there is no feeling there.”’ 

Why is there none ? 

Lucy.—‘'I do not know. Please tell me.”’ 

Well, underneath the skin of your arm, and in nearly all parts 
of your body, there are thousands of very fine threads, spread 
out like a beautiful net-work. These threads are called nerves, 
and when they are touched they give you a sensation, and 
sometimes this sensation is painful. There are, however, no 
nerves in the thumb-nail, or in the hair. 

Abby —‘‘ Is that the reason why we feel no pain there ? 
Yes, that is the reason. You can feel no pain where there 
are no nerves. 

William —‘‘ Do all the nerves give us pain? If they do, let 
us get rid of them. They are a nuisance.”’ 

By no means. Nerves are designed by our kind, Heavenly 
Father, who created us and endowed us with all these wonderful 
properties for our protection, our pleasure, and our happiness, 
Were it not for the nerves of touch, which when interfered 
with give us pain, we (might burn off an arm, ora hand, ora 
foot while asleep, and not know it till it was burned<« -. Bat 
by the nerves of touch we are awakened by the pain, and so 
save ourselves from such acalamity. But you must remem- 
ber that we have other nerves besides the nerves of feeling. 
Mary.—“ Yes, I know, we have nerves of smell and taste.’ 
Abby.—** Yes, and of hearing and seeing.” 

Yes, We have these five sets of nerves running all over the 
body: the nerves of (1) touch, (2) taste, (3) smell, (4) hearing, 
and (5) seeing. And they all give us great pleasure, 
James.—*' But, teacher, do the nerves feel the smell them- 
selves ? I thought that J always smelled the flowers myself.” 
You are right. You use the nerves, and they convey the 
smell to you. 

James.—But if they bring it to me, where am I?”’ 


It hurts to be 
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The nerve-treads all ran tothe brain. We call that organ 
the ‘seat of thought.’’ The nerve brings you the informa- 
tion to the brain, as the wire carries the telegraphic message 
from one place to another, 

Bat, now, how is it about the dog, the cat, the horse, and 
the snake? Have they nerves ? 

Sarah,—‘' Yes, they have nerves just aswedo. They are 
animals, and so are we.’’ 
» And how is it about vegetables ? 

Thomas.—‘* The vegetable kingdom have no nerves. The 
animal kingdom have nerves.’’ 

Very well said, Thomas. 

Animals can feel, for they have nerves, but vegetables cannot 
feel, for they have no nerves. 

We have one or two other points of difference, which must 
be deferred till our next lesson, 


WORDS LIABLE TO BE MISPRONOUNCED. 


Aaron (a as in c@re) a dalt’ 
ab’atract ly Ae na’ id 
acci’ mate a’ er o lite 
ad’ verse ly i’ er o naut 


a gain,-st (géa, st) Ap pa ]a chi an (ch as in chip) 


Al ford not 4!) ap pa 1a’ tus 
al lop’ a thy ap p4r ent 
al lopath’ ic a’ pri cot 


Ar’ ab (short a) 

Ar’ ab ic (80, gum-dr ab ic) 
Arc tic (not Ar tic) 

Ar is ti’ des (deez) 

al ter na’ tion Ar is to bi’ lus 

al ter’ na tive as so ci (sii) a’ tion 

al’ ways (always notalwuz) au ca cious (not au dash us) 
a mé’nable (nota mén able) aye (meaning yes, di, nearly 
a new (nota noo; ew asin few) like i) 

an oth er (not a nuth er) aye (meaning always, 4) 
Aph ro di’ te &@ zure (@ zher) 


al pac’ a (not al la pak a) 
al so (a as in fall, not olso) 
al ter ca’ tion 

al ter’ nate 


TEN GREAT NOVELS. 


Here are ten novels that cover a 
wide range of history in the social 
development of msn, and have a high 
reputation in the literature of nations: 

1 Ivanhoe: Sir Walter Scott. Eng- 
land in medieval times. 2. The Last 
Days of Pompeii: Edward Bulwer, 
Social life in the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

3. Jane Eyre: Charlotte Bron‘é 
An analytic description of English 
home life. 

4. Pickwick: Charles Dickens. The 
country life, manners, and ecceutrici- 
ties of the Erglish people. 

5. Vanity Fair: William M Thacke- 
ray. Analytic of English manners aud 
character. 

6. Les Miserables: Victor Hugo. 
French life in the lower ranks. 

7. Don Quixote: Cervantes. Span- 
ish life in the Sixteenth Century. 

8. Cousuelo: George Sand. The 
aspiration for reform iuthe social and 


10. The following hints about definitions in general, in the 
various school studies, are taken from Currie’s Common-school 
Education: 

‘* Elementary instruction should therefore not begin, but end, 
with definitions. But, on the other hand, since the definition 
of a thing is that conception of it with which alone the mind 


can go forward to any higher knowledge concerning it, the 
teacher must contemplate its use in due time. He may intro- 
duce it almost from the first, if he keeps it in its proper place 
and within proper limits. As the pupil advances, his train- 
ing should make him more and more capable of forming defi- 
nitions.’’ — JOHN SWETT. 


WHY TOMMY GOT WHIPPED. 


Tommy went to aschool where the pupils were whipped for 
misdemeanors. Tommy {very soon learned that a child who 
cried when whipped was despised by his fellows, while one who 
could take a whipping without wincing was considered brave. 
and was regarded with great favor by his mates. Tommy 
wanted to be whipped, so that he might show how brave he 
was. He would not be one of those “‘ cry-babies,’’ as he called 
them. One afternoon his mamma saw him sitting on the porch, 
slapping his little fat hand with a strap. ‘‘ Tommy, child, 
what in the world are you doing ?’’ she asked. 

“*[—I—was jast seeing—how hard I could hit my hand— 
without erying.’’ 

Now, one day, Tommy whispered repeatedly, in order that 
he might get whipped. But the teacher punished him by 
making him stand up on the platform for ten minutes with 
Melinda Jones, with their hands clasped, and the story of their 
whispering told on the blackboard above them. Afterward, 
when Tommy’s favorite friend, little Daisy, had violated the 
rules,'‘and was to be whipped, ‘‘ Tommy sprang forward, placed 
himself by Daisy’s side, put his open palm over hers, and 
with tears in his eyes, said: ‘Please, Miss Linnet, whip me 
instead! She ie only just a little girl, and I know she would 
cry, it will hurt herso! I’d rather it would be me every time 
than Daisy,—truly, | won’t cry. Oh, please whip me!’”’ 

The whole story is told in the March number of Wide 
Awake, for 1884, 


How this is to be done and made valuable in other directions 
comes under the head ‘of language work, and does not touch 
the purpose of the present series. 

She catches these animals by means of her paws and the 
ong, slender, curved, sharp claws upon them, There are five 
of these claws upon each fore foot and four on each hind foot. 
(If possible, have a docile cat in the room. In addition to 
this, refer all points back to the children for home observation, 
and have them report. ) 

The cat draws in her claws when she walks or lies down, but 
thrusts them out when catching food or climbing; difference 
between cat and dog in this respect will be interesting later. 
She generally springs upon animals when she catches them, 
takes them into her mouth, cuts them up with her sharp, 
jagged teeth, and swallows them. 

She has eyes that, in the day time, have a long, narrow slit 
passing through the center of each, and at night have in its 
place a round, black spot. She can see by night as well as by 


day. 
If the leg of a cat (a dead one, of course) be divested of its 


skin, and the muscles be dissected apart, they may be made to 
show admirably the movements of the claws in catching food. 

These facts are matters of observation rather than of book 
learning, and can all be obtained from the children. They 
should be taken up in logical order, so that the connection be- 
tween habit and structure may be plainly seen, 

There are two modes of getting at this relation of habit and 
structure,—the inductive and the deductive,—reasoning from 
the habit to the structure, or from the structure back to the 
habit. 

In the first case, we say that the cat catches her food with 
her claws, and she has sharp, curved claws to doit with. In 
the second, we say that ehe has sharp, carved claws, and 
therefore she catches her prey with them. 

In the laboratory the naturalist works from structure; in 
the field he studies habits, learning afterward the structure 
which is connected with the habit. These modes of study are 
both of value, and are also of assistance to each other, 

In children the first will be more natural, as it is more fun- 
damental, but will not ordinarily lead to so close observation 


and concentration of power as the second. More properly we 
begin with the former, introducing the 


latter in time and quantity as the 
development of the child will permit. 

This work in zcélogy is necessarily 
indefinite in quantity, and therefore 
any attempt to treat of it in detail 
would be a dismal failure. 

While a knowledge of the subject 
is indispensable to the teacher, it 
should be borne in mind that this 
knowledge is not of the kind usually 
** tested ’’ by examinations for certifi- 
cates. 

Much of it is hard to find in the text 


books; some may be found in the 
familiar book on natural history ; 


while some of it can be learned 
only from personal observation and 
study. 

It should be added that an excellent 
way to kill the interest of tLe children 
in the study of natural histcry, and to 
develop io the teacher any lurking ter - 
dency to ‘‘ rote”’ work, will be to have 
monthly or term examinations” to 
** test”? the knowledge of the children 

and the ability of the teacher. 


political life*of Europe. 
9. Adam Bede: George Eliot. Human life, tried by great 
standards. 
10. The Egyptian Princess: Ebers. The ancient life of Egypt 
and the Far East. 


RULES CONCERNING DEFINITIONS AND DEFINING. 


1. Never require a scholar to give formal definitions of sim- 
ple words whose meaning is already well enough known. 

2. Train your pupils at an early age to the habit of referring 
to the school dictionary for definitions. 

3. Mark any difficult words in the advance reading-lesson, 
and require pupils to find out the dictionary definitions. 

4. Give out, once or twice a week, a list of five words to be 
defined at the next lesson, 

5. Require each pupil to bring into the class one word, de- 
fine it orally, and use it in a sentence, 

6. If a spelling-book is in use, call attention in every lesson 
to the meaning of every word not likely to be fally understood 
by the class. Call for volanteer definitions by the pupils; and 
if they fail, give a definition yourself. Then require the word 
to be used in a sentence. 

7. Exact and fall definitions should be required, in general, 
only from advanced pupils when they have gsined the knowl- 
edge necessary to frame definitions, or to understand why they 
are so framed. 

8. Asimple explanation by a pup'l of the use of a word is 
often better than a formal dictionary definition. 

9. Beware of defining a word by meansof a synonym equally 
incomprehensible. The profound scholar who, in addressing 
® classof little children, made usa of the word abridgment, and 

hen explained its meaning by using epitome, was a poor 
\Veasher, though a slassiea! sebolar, 


THE MORNING MEETING ON BEACON HILL. 


Call the attention of the pupils in United States History to 
this cut, and ask them when the scene occurred. 

Who do they suppose the characters represented in the pict- 
ure are ? 
| Who is this young man, bowing so gracefully to the ladies ? 
| With what feelings does the other young man seem to regard 
?, 
Write out the story as you imagine it. 
The editor will be pleased to receive reports of the success 
of this plan of cultivating the imagination by means of these 
| pictures, and of the compositions which result from them. 

Next week the story which this cut represents will be briefly 
told. 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. —x 
BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


If we are to study a cat, we shall wish to know the general 
appearance of cats; their size, covering, and external parts; 
the shape and parte of the head; the ears and eyes, and what 
is peculiar about them; the mouth and teeth, and how they 
are used; the feet, toes, and claws, with their peculiarities and 
uses, We shall want to talk about the cats that the children 
own or know, and what these cate do; and stories about cats 
are always available for reading. 

The special * points’”’ to be developed in this work, after 
considering size and parts (!n general) would be as follows: 
The cat eats meat, and, if possible, gets it alive in the form of 
rate, mice, and birds. 

Considerable time may be devoted to this, as each child will 


This statement can be substantiated by the experience of 
multitudes of teachers in city and in country. It is not an 
unheard-of thing for teachers to hunt up definitions in their 
text- books, put them on the blackboard for the children to 
memorize verbatim et literatim, and then have an examination 
in which the grades shall run from 95 to 100 percent ; and yet 
there are people who claim that children cannot study natural 
history! 

That the reader may not weary of the discussion of this 
subject, it may be well to close with a few brief suggestions. 


A ‘system ”’ of knowledge is an excellent and an important 
thing, but it should never stand in the way of a principle, nor 
should it constitute an end in itself. 

The main object of this work, as stated in a previous article, 
is mental training, and, as nature touches the child at so many 
points, if the work be only begun at the child, it isof secondary 
importance just what things are studied first. 


It follows from this that the animals to be first studied by 
pupils of any grade are mainly the domestic animals, and those 
which have a relation to the child in its every-day life; but if 
at any time the interest of the pupils is, for any reason (as the 
advent of a circus, for example), centered upon some particular 
animals, study them then, and bring them into your system 
when the time comes, 


MILE STONE MORE.”’ 


On the road of life one mile-stone more! 
In the book of life one leaf turned o’er! 
Like a red seal in the setting sun 

On the good and the evil men have done,— 


be anxious to tell whether or how its eat eatches these things 


Naught ean to-day restore! i 
wn, 


| 
| 
— 
| 


Deo. 25, 1884. 


WINTER SUNLIGHT. 


In winter the sunlight is precious to all. When the long 
days of summer are with us, and the sun !n unclouded splendor 
shines the whole day long, and the day itself is twice as long 
as now, we do not especially value his beneficence. It is not 
notil he begins to withdraw bimeelf toward the equator that 
we seek the brighter sides of the highway, or loll contented in 
the fall noontide gleam. We now like to bathe in sunlight; to 
take it, as it were, in our hands; to treasure it up; to make 
much of it. We are told that our indoor fires owe their beauty 
and healthful radiance to the sun. Long ages ago, when the 
world was younger, there grew great swampy forests of ferns, 
horsetails (calamites), and groundpines (Lycopodiums). Their 
juxuriant foliage, through the agency of sunshine, throve mag- 
nifcently. They absorbed it into their living tissues. These 
ancient wildernesses perished, were submerged or buried, and 
now, in our day, we use their remains for fuel. Our coal isa 
repository of sunlight; our engines move by the potential 
energy of the sun; we almost live by his means. No wonder 
that the old Peruvians built temples in his honor! It is easy 
to conceive how, to an uncultured mind, the earliest poetic or 
religious conception should lead to the worship of anything so 
glorious. 

We do not often see the sun arise upon these cold mornings, 
but his progress throughout the day is watched with interest. 
We first see the golden light traversing our Wardian case, where 
we have a carboniferous forest in miniature. The green fern 
feathers drip with dew, and every drop becomes a pearl. Later 
in the day we have to draw the curtain, for although the sun 
is with us only a few hours, his rays are warm and powerful. 
At sunset we open up again, and now the slanting beams come 
pouring in until the room becomes transfigured. Our books 
now all have gilt edges; their bindings become elegant with 
metallic gleams. The carpet becomes one of the finest Brussele. 
The portraits on the walls are aureole-surrounded, like the 
saints in cathedral pictures.. 

As we look out upon the windows of distant houses, we seem 
to be viewing acity of enchantment. An illumination is in 
progress as for some royal triumph; flashes of red and gold are 
constant, and the grandeur of the scene increases, until finally 
the sun goes down. Slowly the glory fades from the hill-tops ; 
the sun has wrapped himself in clouds of crimson; the 
silent city sleeps in peace! W. W. Balrvey. 

Providence, R. I., Dec., 1884, 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I, F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


(Continued from JOURNAL of Nov. 20, 27, and Dec. 4, 11, and 18.) 


To secure both fluent and correct expression is important. 
More, however, is included in good language work. Thorough 
and complete instruction has at least one other aim: 

1. To secure a pleasirg and attractive style. When pupils 


have attained that freedom of expression which comes from 
having thoughts, abundant, consciously possessed and at com 
mand, and can speak or write promptly and without hesitation, 
conscious more of what they say than of how they ssy it; and 
when they have been trained to put their thoughts into appropri- 
ate forms by carefully correcting errors made, or by putting 
single thoughts into proper forms till the best form has become 
habitual,—then beauty, elegance, and grace may be added 
Pupils having become speakers and writers, maybegin to be 
word artisis, too, They may learn how to express their 
thoughts in forms which are to some degree attractive. 

It is more diffisult to proceed intelligently in respect to this 
purpose than in respect to the others. For, while the etandards 
of correct expression are established, are readily apprehended 
and easily followed, what standards have we to eet up for 
beauty, elegance, or grace? Tastes differ. What pleases one 
offends another; and the characteristics which excite these 
feelings in different minds are not failures or mistakes; not 
violations of established rules of adjustment or arrangement, 
or errors of grammatical form. Some subtler elements contro! 
our judgment here. It is evident that there are certain char- 
acteristics present in whatever satisfies a cultivated literary 
taste. We kuow that certain authors write in a style which 
is universally admired; that certain lectures, stories, aud essays 
possess in a preéminent degree the qualities which charm. 
What are these qualities ? I venture to #fficm that one is 

(4) Simplicity. It answers all the requirements of a neces- 
sary element. It satisfies, for language is only a means to an 
end. We use it for the purpose of transferring our ideas and 
thoughts. In all spoken or written discourse the words and 
sentences are simply a medium of communication. A good 
medium is generally transparent, |for so it more effectually 
serves the purpose for which it was designed. Langusge sat- 
isfles and charms most when it does its work effectively with- 
Out Calling attention to itself ; when it serves faithfully aud 
keeps the servant's place. It would be useless, however, to 
Srgue thus to pupils. It is difficult to make them believe that 
Ne style is the best, or at least to have them put this 
elief to practice. The best way to disabuse their minds of 
false notions on this subject is to show them how the wisest 
iniads appreciate and use a simple style. Make them confident 
in the belief that the simplest is the best by manifold illustra- 
lions. I cite a few at random. There is an essay on the 
Choice of Books, which has been widely quoted and ad- 
ens Lt was first delivered as a speech before the students 
of Edinburgh University, by Thomas Carlyle. This man had 

‘en & world-wide reputation, but his speech was received 
With such applause, and having been printed in the news- 
Papers, met with such universal approval, that it floated all his 
other works into a new and strapge popularity. This speech, 
Which the world has admired and praised, begins in this simple 
Way (who could make it simpler ?), ‘I have accepted the affice 
you have elected me to, and have now the duly to return thanks 
wd the great honor done me. Your enthusiasm toward me is 

“tiful,” ete, In this style It proceeds, page after page, In 


what a simple way he tells the story of Phocion and Demos- 
thenes! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Let your pupils try to tell that story in their own 
words, and then compare their efforts with Carlyle’s I ven. 
ture to say none of them approach his style in simplicity. 

: I know of few more beautiful or charming sentences in our 
anguage than those which open Goldemith’s preface to the 
Vicar of Wakefield, “the first and most charming of idyllic 
noveils’’: * There are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hun- 
dred things might be said to prove them beauties, but it is 
needless. A book may be amusing with numerous errors, or 
it may be dull without a single absurdity.”” Let pupils try to 
put this into simpler form. Closely allied to simplicity is an- 
other element of beauty in expression,— 

(db) Directness. Let me call attention again to what Carlyle 
says in his Choice of Books about the necessity of health toa 
student: ** Health is a thing to be attended to continually; you 
are to regard it as the highest of all temporal things for you. 
There is no kind of achievement in the world that is equal to 
perfect health. What are nuggets and millions ? The French 
financier said, ‘Alas! why is there no sleep to be sold ?’ Sleep 
was not in the market at any quotation.’ How terse and 
direct this is! With what skill he manages to say just what 
he means in the fewest possible words. Like this is Addison’s 
style, in A Friend of Mankind: “ Charity is a virtue of the 
heart, and not of the hands, says an old writer. Gifts and alms 
are the expressions, not the essence, of this virtue. .A man may 
bestow great sums on the poor and indigent, without being char- 
itable, and may be charitable when he is not able to bestow 
anything..’’ 

Let me call attention again to these sentences from Holmes’s 
My Hunt After the Captain: ‘* We rose hastily, and presently 
the messenger was admitted. I took the envelope from his 
hand, opened it, and read. As the train stopped at different 
stations, I inquired at each if they had any wounded officers. 
None as yet; the red rays of the battle-field had not streamed 
off so far as this. Evening found us in the cars. The hope- 
eee dawned at last, and the message was sent accord- 
ogly. 


— 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this Dept. should be marked For 
‘* Literary Eclipses,’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, Me. 


A CURIOUS TRIO. 


[The following riddles are curiosities, from the fact that in 
each case the removal of a final ‘‘s’? makes the word plural, 
The first is by the celebrated George Canning, the other two 
are later pro-ductions ] 

1, There is a word of plural number, 

Foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now, any word you choose to take, 
By adding ‘‘s’’ you plural make; 
But if an ‘‘s’’ you add to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis; 
What plural was is so no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 


There is a word in number plural, 

Whose character, un'qnue and dual, 
Sets grammar at detiance;— 

If it to singular we'd change 

We add an ‘‘s.” ’Tis also strange 
That, by the same appliance, 

What first was masculine we make 

The gender feminine now take. 


I'm not a fruit, but this I’ll say; 
A lemon that is juiceless 

I’m like in one particular,— 
I’m altogether useless. 


Another point,—I end in ‘s,” 
Remove this final letter, 

’Tis singular L’m plural pow, 
And useful, which is better. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Science published by the Science Company, Cambridge, Mass., at 
$5.00 a year, weekly, begins a new volume with January, 1885. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine,—published by Cassell & Co., New York; 
price $1.50 per year,—begins a new volome with the January namber, 
and it begins it with a brightness that promises well for the future. 

— The Unitarian Review for December, 1884, is published at 141 Frank. 
lin Street, Boston; price $3 09 per year; single nambers 30 cents. It con- 
tains seven able articles, and a review of current literatare. 


— Blackwvod'’s Edinburgh Magazine for November,—published by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnnt St., Philadelphia, at $3.00 a 
year, 30 cents a number,—has an ioteresting table of contents, 


— The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journa!, edited by Stephen 
D Peet, and published by F. H. Revell, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill.; 
price $4.00 a year. The November number has much valuable matter, 
The An iquarian is the only journal of ite kind in America, and is author- 
ity on the sabjacts treated. 

— The quarter Review for October, 1884,—published by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co., Philadelphia, price $4.00 per year,—has the following 
contents: The Nature of Democracy;"’ Aristophanes; “ France 
ander Richelieu;” ‘Country Life; “John DeWitt;” “ Cricket;” 
** Massillon The Croker Papers House of Lords and the. 
Government.” 

— The Current has secured for its Christmas isave from Hon. E. B, 
Wasbburne, ex-Minister to France,a most entertaining paper of inter- 
national interest, entitied ‘‘ The Siege of Parisand Christmas tide.” The 
— written by Edwin Arnold for this number is called “ A Discourse of 
uddha.” It ‘is singular and fascinating in construction and imagery, 
and an echo, or reflection, of ** The Light of Avia.” 
— The Magasine of Art for January, 1885,—published by Cassell & Co., 
New York; ee yearly subscription $3 60, singie numbers 35 cents,—has 
a charming frontispiece; it is the balcony acene in Romeo and Juliet, en- 
graved from tbe original drawing by Frank Dicksee, A R.A. The openin 
article is by Mra Fawcett; a second paper on the “ New Forest,’ wit 
graceful illustrations. The other papers are all of a very high order of 
excellence, and the {illustrations better than ever before in that always 
beautiful magazine. Teachers need the inspiration and refining ioflaence 
of such a magazine. Begia with the new volume, Dec., 1884 
— Funk A Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York City, publish at 
$2 50 a year. 25 cents a single number, The Homiletic Monthiy. The De- 
cember number for 1884 closes another volume of this wide awake and 
progressive magazine. It is a number of unusual interest. Ino the ser- 
monic section we have several noteworthy discourses by sach distinguished 
reachers as Dr. Newman Hall, London; Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., 
New York; Dr, Stuckenburg, Kerlin, Prassia; Dr. J. B. Tnowas, Brook- 
+ oy Dr, B. M, Palmer, New Orleans; Dr A. T. Pearson, Philadelphia; 

r. F, A, Noble, Chicago; Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. London; and sever, 

others. The prayer mecting service is rich as usaal, 


— The Fortnightly Review,—edited by T. H. 8. Escot, published by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Cu., 1104 Walnut St, Philadelphia, at $4508 
year, 40 cents single nu: ber,—bas the following contenta: “Mr, Glad- 
stone;”’ * Ancient Organs of Public Opinion,” by R, C, Jebb; * Ia this 
the Kill?’’ by Arthar Arnold; * Carlyle’s Life in London,” by G. 8. Ven- 
abies; ‘* The Future of Industry,” by Charles Waring ; * Ideas about 
Iodia,”” by Wilfrid Scawen Binnt; “ A Last Word on Sugar bounties,” 
by George Baden-Powell; ‘The Irish and the Government,” by T M. 
Healy; * Diana of the Crossways,’’ by George Meredith; * Moderation 
and Total Abstinence,” by Sutton Sharp; ‘John Wilson Croker,” by 
E, Kebbel. 

— The Contemporary Review for November, 1884, published by the 

Leonard Scott Publishing Co , Philadelphia, has the linwine contents: 
** The British Navy,” * E J. Reed; * Wiirzburg and Vienna: Scraps 
from a Diary,” Emile De Laveleye;  Gorthe,” by J. R. Seeley; A 
Democratic Oburch,’”’ Samuel A. Barnett; * General Gordon and the 
Blave frade,” by H. W. G ; * Greek Cities under Roman Rale,” by Ed- 
ward A Freeman; “ Railway Rates and British Trade,” by James 8. 
Beale; ‘Lord Salisbury and Redistribution,” by H M. Bompas; “ Do 
we Need a Second Cham er?’ by James Bryce; ** Contemporary Life 
and Thought in Germany,” by H. Geffcken; Physics,” by William Gar- 
net; * Fiction,’’ by Julla Wedgwood; General Literature. 
— The January rumber, 1885, of the At/antsc Month'y is unusually ri h 
in its contenta. It contains the first Installments of three serial stories: 
* A Country Gentleman,” by Mra. Oliphant; “‘ The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,’ by Charles Egbert Craddock; *' A Marsh Island,” by 
Sarab Orne Jewett, all of which open very well. “ The New Portfolio,” 
by Oliver Weodall Holmes, is the contribution that all will turn to, to 
read,and richly willit compevusatethem. The Princess Oasamassima,”’ 
by Henry James, isa new novel. The Atlantic ls the moat versatile and 
genial, strictly literary magazine inthis couctry. Ite saccess Is not due to 
ulustrations, bat to the beet readiog-matter. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Boston, Publishers; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, editor; price $400 per year; 
single numbers, 35 vents, 

— The Nimeteenth Century for November, 1884,— published by the Leon- 
ard Scott Pa ishing Co., 1104 Walout St, Philadelphia, palce $400 per 
year,— bas the followiog contents: * A Correctel Picture of the High. 
lands,’ by His Grace the Duke of Argyll; The Peopte of Eng'and veraug 
their Naval Officials,” by H ©. Arnoid-Porater, “ The Sisters of Thibet,”’ 
by Laurence O:iphant; ** What will the Peers do?” by the Right Hon, 
Lord Hrabourne ; * Faust, eia Fragmeot,”’ by Nina Kenoard ; State. 
directed Emigration : Its Necessity,” by Lord Brabazon ; ** Karlsbad,” 
by W. Frazer Rae; Over-Pressure,"’ by Sléney Baxton, M.P; Last 
Words about Agnosticiam aod the Religion of Humanity,” by Herbert 
Spencer; ** Lord Northbrook’s Mission,” by Edward Dicey; Note to Arti- 
cle on ** Visible Apparitions.”’ 


THE ‘‘ 2NEID’’ ENIGMA: 60 LETTERS. 


My 19, 58, 7, 12, 21, 30, 27, 23, one of the most renowned 
of the Grecian cbiefs in the Trojan War. 

My 3, 24. 17, 52, 10, 44, 8, 22, son of Phorbas, distin- 
guished for his eloquence. " 

My 37, 32, 18, 4, 41, 13, 60, 17, 59, 5, 45, a queen of the 
Amazons and daughter of Mars. 

My 59, 28, 49, 34, 25, 38 29, a priest of Apollo. 

My 42. 36, 2, 35 55, 15, 24, 53, 48, a soothsayer in the 

ci mp before Troy. 
Oty BT, Bl. 9, 33, 43, 56, 48, a cruel son of Achilles. 

My 31, 3, 48 44, 20. 36. 60, the trumpeter of Hector. 

My 14, 46, 17, 11, 54, 13, 56, 23, a famous giant, said to 
have a hundred arms aud fifty heads. } 

My 50, 28, 14, 3. 17, a noble and powerfal family at Rome 

My 47, 33, 17, 26, 48, 11, a name given to Diana because 
she presided over ali piaces where three roads met. 

My 40, 28, 54, 34, 41, 52, 39, an Etrurian chief who as- 
isted AS against the Rutulians. 
24, 26, 58, 45, the daughter of Tyrrhus. 


My 1 and 16 are in whipstock,. 
My whole is good advice to teachers. M. D. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 23, 


CHARADE.—Merchant (Myrrh, chant). 


.—The man that hath no music in his soul, 
ane That is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treason, strategem, and spoils. 


— T o wH EBA D 
H T 

EnH ANC B&B 

Drei 


of Oct. 16, is correctly solved by Asher B 
et et. Y. Credit should have been given for 
answers to Enigma of Oct. 2, from Wm. H. Tibbals, Escanaba, 
Mich.; and Enigma and Decapitations of Oct. 9, by N. G., 


Lunenberg, Mass. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIO. 
Da. C.C. OLmMsTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘‘ I have used 


itin my practies ten years, and eonsider it # valuable nerve 
tonie.’’ 


— Lippmcoti's Magazme, for January, 1885 — published by J, B. 
plocutt & Co, Phitadelohta, at $3 00 per year, 25 cents a slogie number, 
—opens with a new serial, * Ou This Side,” by F.C. Baylor. Another 
article that cal's for special mention ts an sketch of the career 
of Sir John Macdonaid, the Premier of Canada. In‘ The Fine Art of 
Picking Up,” Mrs Lucy C. Lillie describes some of the famous bric a- 
brac shops eof England and France. A paperon The Bismarcks,”’ by 
G. Von *iicke, gives an account of the ancesters of the great Chancellor, 
and ebows that many of bis most striking qualities have been inherited 
fiomthem. A French version of the * Merchant of Venice,” “ Honse- 
keeping in a French Canadian Town,” and “ The Inventor of the Ayrsbire 
Lite-War,” are all very readable papers, whi'e there are several short sto- 
ries and articles having special reference to Christmas, 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘I desire to express my high appreciation of the superior 
excellence of the JOURNAL OF EvucaTion. In my opinion 
every issue is an improvement on the preceding one. The 
addition of the Classical Department makes it especially useful 
to classical teachers, avd L think it will gain a hold upon them 
which it did not have before. I am certainly pleased with it, 
and enjoy reading it. That its circulation may be continually 
increasing you have my hearty codperation.”—W. 8S, Scar- 
BorovueH, Wilberforce, O. 

— The following ‘‘gvod words”’ are quoted from an official 
letter just received from the mansgement of the Pedagogical 
Exposition, lately held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in acknowl- 
edgement of the reception of a set of bound volumes of the 
publications of the New England Publishing Compiny: 

“In behalf of the Imperial Government, I have the honor 
to convey to you the expression of the deepest appreciation and 
most sincere thanks fur your generous and valuable coptribu- 
tion to the brilliant success achieved by the Pedagogical Expo- 
sition lately held in Rio de Janeiro.” 

— * Your exce)lent journal has become almost indispensable 
to me, and I cheerfully and warmly recommend it to the teach- 
ers of this county as they come before me for examination — 
G. J. NuNN, County Crockett,, Texas. 

— ‘Enclosed find $2.50 for Tuk JouRNAL. I should con- 
sider myself but half a teacher if I did not have the aid and 
inspiration of its columns,’’—-C. B. T., Conn. 


— JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is invaluable. You may 


consider me a life-long subscriber.’’--EDWAkD P. Moss, Supt. 
Schouls, Goldsboro, N.C. 

~- Supt. H. 8. Bowers, Lancaster Co., Neb, says: “The 
JOUBKNAL OF EDUCATION comes to hand regulariy, and te 
highiv esteemed,’’ 
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Tus is the season for good wishes, Bene volo and 
Bene facio express the ultimate essence of Christianity. 
The old New England theology taught that the natural 
man was the embodiment of selfishness, but that the 
Christian man was actuated by the spirit of benevolence, 
So the Christmas time is the grand representation of 
the Christian spirit, as it was sung by the angels on the 
plains of Bethlehem, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” It is a happy thing that the whole people should 
observe the Christmas festival, as is the case among us 
in our time, as a day of gifts and joyful wishes,—good 
words, and good deeds. We would not be excluded 
from the good work, and THe JouRNAL desires to ex- 
press cordial good wishes to all its readers, and to the 
whole teaching fraternity. “A Merry Christmas” and 
“ A Happy New Year” to you all. 


REVIEW OF THE OLD YEAR—PLANS FOR 
THE NEW. 


Tue Jovurnat or Epvucation with this number 
completes its twentieth volume. In passing the mile- 
stone it is well for us to indulge in becoming reflections. 
It is not improper to consider what record the closing 
year will make for us, and the occasion is opportune for 
plans and purpores to be settled and made known for 
the new year about to dawn upon us. It has been the 
constant aim of Taz JouRNAL during the past year to 
furnish the best possible aid to all workers in the edu 
cational field. In psychology, pedagogy, educational 
history, current events, progress of the times, methods 
for the school-room, old and new, hints, suggestions, 
etc. We have from week to week brought to the homes 
and the school-rooms of our many thousand subscribers 
the best the market would afford us. Our leading 
articles, contributed by some of the best writers in the 
world, have covered a wide range of topics, embracing 
the great educational questions of the day. Among 
them we mention a few, taken at random from our ex- 
tended table of contents: 

‘Character the Crowning Object of Education ;” 

“The Study of Children;” “Individuality in the 
School-Room;” “Conscience in Education;” “ How 
shall we Teach Temperance?” “ Who Make the Best 
Students ?” “Instruction in Personal Habits;” “ The 
Teacher a Christian ;” “ Religion in Common Schools.” 
Under the head of practical articles for the school-room 
we name the following: “The Teaching of History ;” 
“Map Drawing in Schools;” ‘ Methods in English 
Literature;” “Training the Imagination;” “ Indus- 
trial Education; ” “Irregular School Attendance; ” 
.“ How to Study ;” “The Use of Books in Objective 
Teaching;” “Teaching Reading;” “A Method of 
Spelling ;” Articles on Penmanship, Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage-Work, Geography, Physiology, and all the 
branches taught in the common schools. Among the 
series of articles may be named the following: “ Ele- 
mentary Science;” “Nature Study in Common 
Schools ;” “ Geography ;” “First Lessons in Political 
Science ;” “Physical Culture in Schools;” “ Talks 
with my Boys; ” “ Definite Purposes in Teaching ; ” and 
many othera, 


403}Open to the Chinese?” “Barbarism in Schools; 


Included in a long list of editorial articles are the 
following: “ Experts and Teachers;” “ Independence 
in the School-room;” “Education at Home and 
Abroad ;” “ New England and Her Critics ; ” “ Religion 
in Common Schools;” “Training the Imagination ;” 
“ Instruction in Personal Habits; ” “ Methods of Study 
in Pedagogics ;” “ The Classical Controversy ;” “ Bun- 
dle-tying Day by Day ;” “Shall our Public Schools be 
“ Agitators, Educators, and Organizers;” ‘ Upper- 
story Investigation;” “The Way Out;” “Civil Ser- 
vice in the School-room ; ” “The Refuge of Ignorance ;” 
“Teachable Teachers,” and “ Brutal Philosophy.” 


The above are only random references from the great 
number of leading articles and editorials spread before 
our readers during the year. It would make this article 
too long to name the entire list of writers, the products 
of whose pens have enriched our pages. We, however, 
venture to name a few of them taken, also, indiscrim- 
initely from a host of names of well-known educators 
scattered far and wide: William T. Harris, G. Stanley 
Hall, Homer B. Sprague, Margaret K. Smith, H. E. 
Paine, H. E. S. Arey, T. B. Stockwell, H. F. Harring- 
ton, Charles De Garmo, Charles S. Dana, Wm. M. 
Thayer, Alice Cooper, A. D. Mayo, Josephine Ellery 
Davis, Edward W. Flagg, H. L. Clapp, Eva D. Kellogg, 
William A. Mowry, Eustice C. Fitz, Margaret M. 
Stone, George Howland, Lillian M. Munger, Kate L. 
Brown, George F. Magoun, Henry Sabin, Charles H. 
Ford, 8. Edward Warren, Charles F. King, A. C. True, 
A. E. Winship, H. K. Oliver, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Alice M. Guernsey, Esther Converse, D. H. K. Goodale, 
John Ogden, John Eaton, George H. Martin, Meta 
Weller, A. M. Elliott, Helen M. Mason, author of 
“Preston Papers,” Annie A. Preston, Harriet A. 
Cheever, Maud Bell, J. E. Thomas, T. J. Morgan, F. 
Treudley, Belle St. J. Pearson, Elizabeth Porter Gould, 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, E. J. James, A. N. Fellows, 
W. H. Schuyler, J. E. Bushnell, John Swett, E. E. 
Brown, E. E. White,—but space fails, and we must 
close the list. 

The record for the year is a full one, and has, we trust, 
given much satisfaction to all the parties,—publishers, 
writers, and readers. Thefuture opensupon us. What 
shall be its record ? Never before have we laid such 
broad plans for a new year’s work as now. Our facil- 
ities are materially enlarged, the principles which should 
govern such a journal are better established, the wants 
of the community are more obvious, and we feel confi- 
dent of our ability reasonably to supply the want. 
The times are propitious. The movement is forward. 
We believe a good educational motto, which applies to 
the current of events, is the old Latin adage: Nulla 
Vestigia retrorsum. All improvements are new things, 
but not all new things are improvements. Whatever 
is good in the old, let us not discard. Whatever of new 
will improve, let us accept and adopt it. 

New methods are brought forward, which need to be 
tested. All that stand the test must be adopted and 
supported, by reasoning and by practical adoption. 
We shall continue to present to our readers, each week, 
a series of leading articles from the best educational 
writers, upon the theory and practice of our profes. 
sional work. These will be as professional in character 
asthe necessity demands. They will, however, continne 
to embrace a wide variety of topics, as heretofore. 

The editorial pages will be full of the most timely 
suggestions and pronounced opinions. The editorial 
corps are determined to deal fairly and fearlessly with 
all the foremost and needful topics of the day. 

The Department of Methods for the School-room will 
present and discuss the methods of teaching, disciplin- 
ing, educating. Here the young teacher will find both 
food for thought and material for use. The whole 
round of topics incident to school-room work,—element- 
ary, grammar school, high school, and college work,— 
will from time to time be considered. We shall present 
methods fresh and original, which may be put to the 
test in the school-room, selecting the best methods from 
the wisest and most experienced teachers, 

The Classical Department, the column of Corres- 
pondence, Notes, and Queries, Educational Intelligence 
from the whole country and from foreign lands, Our 


Book Table and Literary Notes,—these and the other 


features heretofore characterizing and distinguishing 
this journal, will all be continued, and no pains nor ex- 
pense will be spared in endeavoring to make the Jour- 
NAL oF EpucatTion what it should be, the leading ed- 
ucational periodical of America, 

The country is a unit in its educational interests. It 
is rapidly growing. Its population, now probably 
sixty millions, will soon be one hundred millions. It 
will not stop there. The great Republic is still an ex- 
periment. If that experiment succeeds, it will be 
simply and solely on account of the universal and su- 
perior education of the whole people. Brethren and 
friends, let us see to it that “the Republic receives no 
detriment.” 


WHO HEAR THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS 
SING? 


If it should be announced that the Gloria in Ezxcelsis 
would be sung once more by the choir that gathered 
above the pastures of Bethlehem, how many would as- 
semble to hear the sweet notes whose very thought has 
so fascinated the world? How many would be looking 
up, listening to the melody that has stilled so many 
anxious hearts, rested the weary, and been as stimulat- 
ing bugle-notes in the ears of the flagging and dis- 
heartened champions of the right? And yet many 
will hear in spirit who will vainly listen in the flesh for 
any Christmas anthem. To catch and diffuse the 
Christmas spirit,—that is to hear the angels sing. To 
what extent does the Christmas spirit reign in our lives‘ 
and especially if our living be that of an educator ? 

It would interest us to know and fully appreciate the 
spirit that animates us,—the great motive that urges us 
on in our work. Why do we work at all? If we 
adopted the postal-card method, and sent out for inch- 
answers to the question why teachers are working, some 
of those inch-answers would entertain us exceedingly. 
Teachers work because they must; because those hard 
masters, hunger and thirst, cold and heat, do not have 
any favorites, and they force people to work and satisfy 
hunger, slake thirst, protect from cold, and, in a torrid 
atmosphere, save themselves from roasting. In spite of 
sunset-clouds and mountain-daisies, and the poet’s dream 
over them, this is a very prosy, matter-of-fact world. 
We must feed and clothe and protect the body, and 
money will do it. Wemust have money. One road to 
the money-bags is through the school-room. That is 
one impulse,— mere physical necessity. Behind this 
impulse, others have a place. There is the social nature 
to be gratified, the wsthetic, the literary. Money pro- 
vides the grain that feeds these hoppers. Stronger than 
all these impulses, it is to be hoped that there is 
another. How many there are who say, “ We do not 
mean to let the world go by us, staggering under its 
burdens, and we by the wayside be as idle spectators as 
sparrows perched on a rail-fence. Here are our hands 
for the burdens of others too weak to bear them. Here 
is our light, candle though it be, to drop a ray on some 
shadowy path. Here is our voice to guide the feet that 
may be perplexed!” This is the Christmas spirit. This 
is one of the grand strains that give richness to the 
Christmas anthem. He who feels this motive shows 
that he has heard the angels sing, though his home is 
centuries away from the anthem of Bethlehem. The 
teacher that goes into the school-room, sent there, first 
of all, by his impulse of doing for the weak, the igno- 
rant, the wayward, — first of all for love’s sake, — will 
make the bare floor holy ground. And this result is 
inevitable,— that inner reward of satisfaction which 
accompanies all well-doing. If we make money the end 
of living, — if we make living the end of money, — we 
shall be disappointed either way. The stream from 
which we drink will soon dribble into the sands. If we 
make another’s life the end of our life,—if as teacher one 
holds out a hand of help to the ignorant, guiding, in- 
forming, developing, shaping character, as well as giv- 
ing stimulus to the intellect,—here will follow issues 
that will be as sweet and lasting waters to our spirits. 
Said Phillips Brooks: “Let our lives be what they 
will, as lonely and desolate as you please; yet when we 
come to the end, if we see that we have been able to do 
something for the ch'ldren of God, then who cares for 


all the rest? I congratulate you,” said the earnest 
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preacher to an audience interested in work, “on pos- 
sessing this privilege.” 

We are nearing the end of the year. Our Heavenly 
Father has granted us these twelve more months. Not 
all the dreams that painted so rosy the sunrise skies of 
1884 have been realized. The world may know but 
little of you, the worker, and for your work there have 
been granted only a small possession of the great world’s 
stores. May there be, though, a resolute clinging to 
the supreme purpose to make our lives, under God, a 
help to some other life. He who does this has caught 
the Christmas spirit,—he has heard the angels sing. 
Not only is it music above, but at one’s side. In the 
dusk of the soul’s retreat some Christmas angel will fold 
his wings and sing again his sweet, sweet song, 


SCIENCE AND MOTHERHOOD. 


Our girl graduates of normal schools, and they who 
frequent the institutes, hear a great deal about the need 
of scientific methods of instruction. Indeed, our later 
critics of bigh and low degree seem almost distraught 
with science on the brain in sight of a school-house. 
We have no word of disparagement for this. The edu- 
cation of young women is still far too much of the super- 
fcial and ornamental type which goes to pieces under 
the pressure of the school-room. Nobody can have too 
much real science, or be too scientific in methods of 
inatruction. 

But we should not forget that the true science of 
teaching includes a good deal more than a knowledge of 
the physical universe; a habit of investigating natural 
phenomena; or even the finest skillin imparting knowl- 
edge to the child. If only for good mental training, 
all this would be painfully ineffectual without a deeper 
acience of womanhood in the teacher of the little child. 
For the vital point with the child,—the “previous 
question ” that cuts off all others, —is awakening the 
desire for truth and hunger and thirst for knowledge. 
This is essentially a moral, often a spiritual, process ; 
impossible for any teacher not inspired by this divine 
passion and sympathy with the deeper nature of child- 
hood. But three-fourths of the school-life of young 
children is included in moral training; that discipline 
in “good morals and gentle manners ” and consecrated 
activities, without which all culture and discipline of 
the mental faculty is but a sharp sword in the hands of 
a lunatic, a savage, or acriminal, And for this depart- 
ment of school-life our girl graduate needs the deepest 
acience and the finest method of all, — the science and 


J 


But, all the same, the little children “ love, honor, and 
obey ” them, and learn the way to all kinds of excellence 
through the touch of a hand electric with the mysterious 
might of a womanly mother-soul, 

Of course, if with this we can have accurate knowl- 
edge, broad culture of the mind, and careful training in 
scientifid methods, all the better ; and this combination 
must always be held up as the ideal of the woman 
teacher. But the “one thing needful” is the mother- 
habit; for the most implacable, relentless, fatalistic 
force that can be let loose in the school-room is the 
“scientific” woman in whom the gift of motherhood is 
left out. More cruel than the most violent man, less 
mindful of body and soul, she drives on like a queen of 
the Amazons in her chariot of polished steel, strewing 
her path with hatreds, jealousies, and repulsion, only 
possible when a school-house full of children rises up in 
revolt against a woman-teacher without a soul, By all 
means give us science; but first and foremost, the divine 
science and method of that motherhood of souls which 
is the golden bridge spanning the gulf between things 
human and things divine. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— It is evidently a matter of exceeding difficulty for the En- 
glish mind to appreciate American geography. But it certainly 
would seem to an American mind that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury should have a clearer and more accurate apprehension 
of such matters than is indicated by the following: 


“‘Connecticut,”’ said the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
other day, in his sermon at the Seabury Centenary, ‘‘ was one 
hundred years ago, and for long after, the home not only of 
Congregationalism, but of Unitarianism ; and in that same city 
the last Unitarian meeting-house was moved stone by stone to 
be built again as Trinity Church, and its last Unitarian min- 
ister has long been our Bishop Huntington, of Central New 
York.’ Is this realiy so? What have our brethren of the 
United States to say to this ? 


THe Woman's Art SCHOOL AT THE CoorER INSTITUTE.— 
The following statements are quoted from the last annual 
report of Miss Susan N, Carter, principal of the Cooper Insti- 


tute Woman’s Art School: 

‘“‘As usual, I have a great many pleasant accounts of pupils. 
A graduate of last year was made assistant in drawing at the 
Normal College of New York, with a salary of $800, and she 
sold the use of one of her prize drawings,—a design of a tiled 
mantelpiece,—for $50, and was to receive besides a royalty on 
the sales. A pupil here three years ago has since supported 
herself and saved money enough to go to Europe to study for 
a year or more. Another recent graduate did the same thing 
last year, and another is going this summer ; another has got 
up a very thriving ‘Woman’s Exchange’ in Toledo. O. One 
last year’s pupil is an engraver in Connecticut, and earns $700 
or $800 a year. A pupil from Ohio sends me word she teacnes 
a large painting class, but does not state what she is paid for it. 
Nine graduates of last year and this year’s pupils have pictures 
in the exhibition at the National Academy this spring, and 
each one hae sold more or less of their works. In giving the 
returns of their earnings, I have been pleased to find that the 


method of that spiritual quality of motherhood which 
makes her the guide, counselor, and beloved friend of 
every little one that comes within range of her in- 
fluence. 
Because of this gift of soul-motherhood, the pre- 
eminent genius of woman, many a warm-hearted, de- 
voted girl, with small furnishing of scientific knowledge 
and method, moves through her school-room a daily 
benediction to her restless crowd ; awakening ardent de- 
sire for knowledge ; kindling divine fires of aspiration ; 
binding all together in a true community of souls; and 
opening a broad horizon for the more ambitious spirits 
of her congregation. Not unfrequently she wakes up 
mental cravings she cannot satisfy, and can only point 
the way to ascending paths of wisdom in which she will 
never walk. But of all blessings to a child, none can 
approach the dear experience of being enfolded in the 
mother-soul of a true woman. Therein is a science 
deeper than all classification of nature,and of divine possi- 
bilities below the most profound depth of natural law. 
Unhappily that motherhood of souls does not always go 
along with the office of maternity. Thousands of 
children go wandering after that quality which alone 
makes a home, and find in the school-mistress what they 
never knew before. Now and then we come upon a 
blessed old lady whom Providence has led into the 
school-room that her last days may be best of all; like 
“a well of water springing up into everlasting life” for 
every eager, longing heart within the sphere of her 
daily service. These teachers may be included in the 
lofty scorn so liberally dispensed by certain of the | 
pundits who pose as the infallible critics of the schools, 
and they would be torn in pieces by the first half-hours’ 


money of the pupils has been generally in sums from $75 to 
$300 each, sufficient to clothe them during these years of 
study,”’ 

— Dr. Allen, at the late celebration of Westminster Academy 
after speaking of the origin, history, and many changes in the 
old Massachusetts academies, thus succinctly summed up the 
grand objects of the founders of these institutions: 


1. Our Puritan fathers intended that these academies should 


vantages. 
2. They intended that there should be sufficient endowment 


so as to reduce the expense of tuition, and thus encourage 
persons of moderate means. They did not believe in furnish- 
ing such education as an entire gratuity to young people, 

3. They believed that a decided moral and religious training 
should be made a part and parcel of this higher education for 
the young. 

4. In establishing these academies they aimed to make pro- 
visions whereby a high standard of scholarship, both classical 
and English, could be obtained. 

5. A fundamental principle governing our Puritan fathers in 
establishing these academies was that their advantages should 
be brought within the reach of all classes equally alike, with- 
out the least distinction. 

6. It was intended that the government of these academies 
should be placed in a board of trustees residing in different 
localities, and appointed on account of special qualifications. 


i rinciples were fundamental. An examination 
of these academies, especially of those which 
have proved successful, will show that they were preéminently 
governed by these principles. We might refer to the results 


as the fruits of their history. 
— The following States are to hold teachers’ association 
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— We will send our excellent 


tussel with one of our ferocious board of examiners. 


teachers. 


be so located that no one place could monopolize their ad-/ 


DRIFT. 


— The Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star is under a false 
impression concerning our associate editor, Dr. Mayo, who is 
not ** the agent of the Peabody Fund,’ and has not said that 
‘the southern representatives in Congress would not pass the 
Blair bill for National Aid to Education.’”” The Star seems to 
us under an even more serious misapprehension, when it talks 
of this measure as “a violation of the Constitution that the 
stigma of illiteracy may be removed,’ and speaks of senators 
like Lamar, Hampton, Brown, Gibson, and Ransom, as “ pol- 
iticlans who have bartered away the constitution for a few 
millions of supplies.’”’ If National Aid to Education could 
smash the Constitution, that unfortunate instrument would 
have been shivered into little fragments half-a-century ago. 
The National Government has granted aid to education from 
the day of its birth, with more persistence than it has voted 
any money beyond the ordinary appropriations. It has given 
vast areas of land; valuable government properties; money by 
the million; supported teachers; established schools, and per- 
mitted at least one Southern State to use its share of surplus 
revenue for a public-school fund. The only exceptions to this 
rule are several of the original thirteen states, which surren- 
dered their colonial claim ef the whole region between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi to the General Government, 
and until 1862, had received no educational land-grants in re- 
turn. The National Government now proposes to rectify that 
injustice and include the impoverished Southern Atlantic 
States in the new distribution for the relief of illiteracy. No 
state needs such help more than North Carolina; and however 
theories of state rights may trouble some of her political lead- 
ers, we believe the people of the Old North State will thank 
the Nation for the money, and trust in Providence for the 
safety of the Constitution. 

— Some extracts from the forthcoming Pastoral Letter of 
the Catholic Plenary Council, lately held in Baltimore, have 
been given to the press; the following, among others, on edu- 
cation: ‘To shut religion out of the school, and keep it for 
home and church, is, logically, to train up a generation that 
will consider religion good for home and the church, but not 
for the practical business of real life. But a more false and 
pernicious notion could not be imagined.’”’ Our venerable 
friends, the bishops, seem wedded to the very ‘ false and per- 
nicious notion”? that religion and morality are shut out’? 
from every place where aclergyman cannot take his theological 
creed and ecclesiastical polity, Now, creeds and polities are 
good in their place, and a bishop, if a follower of the Master, 
is better than both. But the place for all these is the church, 
and all of them, at best, are only agencies for making the re- 
ligion of love to God and man the common habit of mankind, 
Another agency for this end is the people’s common school, 
which, with perfect respect to creeds, polities, churches, par- 
sons, rabbis, priests, bishops, and popes, organizes the religion 
and morality which are love, into its constitution and disci- 
pline, and inculcates the same through sound instruction and 
the most weighty of all argumente,—the power of good life 


and character in the teacher. The public school thus becomes 
one of the most powerful agencies of righteousness, and the 
most effective right hand of every department of the church. 
Therefore, when our friends at Baltimore talk of “ shutting 
out religion from the schools’’ because they are only plain 
American citizens inside the school-house, they seem to us 
more concerned for their own sectarian preserve and ecclesias- 
tical rank than for public religion and morality; in short, any- 
thing but Catholic.’’ 


— Our President-elect of the United States owes his election 
to his reputation as a friend of Civil Service Reform, and, 
without the votes of a considerable division of the most ardent 
advocates of this policy, would have failed of his election. 
The most vital spot to work that reform is the public school 
and all educational administration connected with government. 
If there is one man whose official life has been above reproach, 
fruitful beyond comparison, and approved by all competent 
judges, that man is John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He has built up the Bureau of Education on the foun- 
dation laid by Henry Barnard and James A. Garfield, made it 
one of the most beneficent departments of the Government, 
and placed it on the threshold of the broader service which 
will be required should the bill for National Aid to Education 
become a law. To remove Commissioner Eaton for the best 
educational man in America, at this juncture, would be like 
giving a railroad train into the hands of an untried engineer 


on its first passage across a new bridge that spanned a perilous 
abyss. If President Cleveland desires the respect of the edu- 
cational public he will hold on to the present engineer until 
the train is well over the other side of the chasm. We say 
this after wide observation, for we believe the only people who 
seriously antagonize the Commissioner are people who want 
his place for themselves or their ambitious friends, 


— Weare giad to hear that the biography of Miss Myrtilla 
Miner is finally to be written. Miss Miner was known for her 
heroic efforts to establish a school of the higher sort for col- 
ored girls, in Washington, before the war, At her death she 
left an estate which, by its appreciation, has enabled the trus- 
tees to build a large school-house and support the Miner Train- 
ing School for Colored Women Teachers. Under the able 
management of Miss Briggs this school has been of great ser- 


meetings during the Christmas holidays: Wisconsin at Madi- | vicg in training teachers for the colored schools of Washington. 
Michigan at Lansing, Indiana at Indianapolis, New Jer-| Miss Briggs is now Professor of Pedagogics in Howard Unt- 
pringfield, Colorado at Denver, and | versity, and ber place is well filled by Miss Lucy Moten, a grad- 
ton. Our correspondents promise THE| nate of one of these schools and of the State Normal at Salem 
Bostos Mass. The colored schools of Washington, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Cook and the brothers Montgomery, are a model 
for the whole South, and only need the supplement of an in- 


club-list for 1885 free to all|dustrial annex for training 
mechanic arts, 


skilled house-keeping and the 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon 
Spence, M.A., Kev. Joseph S. Exell. M.A.. Rev. Charles Neil, 
M.A. With introduction by Very Rev. Dean Howson, L.D 
To be complete in seven volumes; one issued every three 
mopths 


LandIlL Price, $3.50 each. 


New York: Fank & Wagnalls. Now ready: Vols 


The volumes contain illustrative extracts and quotations, | 


choice and carefully selected literary gleanings of the highest 


order, anecdotes aiding to define moral and religious truths, | 


historical parallels, similitades,—in brief, useful and suggestive 
thoughts gathered from the best available sources, on ai! 
subjects, The general divisions presented in Vol.I. are Man’s 
Nature and Constitation ; the Laws by which Man is Con- 
ditional; the Episties to the Seven Charches of Asia: the Seven 
Sayings on the Cross; and Virtues, including excellencies. 
The selections have been made with great care from a large 
list of writers, and touch on many topics. Its use by students 
will prove a great quickener of thought, and the whole work, 
when completed, will be a valuable addition to the library. 


Teaching and Teachers; or, The Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Teaching Work, and the other Work of the Sunday-aschool 
Teacher. By H. Ciay Trumbull, D.D., editor of Sunday 
School Times. Philadelphia: John D.Watties. Price, $1.50 
No more useful book for Sunday-school workers has ever 

been published in any country. It contains the fruit of the 

long experience and study of one of the most competent and 
enthusiastic Sunday-school men in the world. It treats of the 
teaching process,—its nature, its essentials, its elements, its 
methods, in preparation of lessons, and in practice on the part 
of the tescher, in Part I. In Part II. he unfolds the Sunday 
school and teaches other work than teaching, —the shaping 
and guiding of pupils by the use of influence and Christian 
love. Every American teacher in Sunday schools should have 

— manual for guidance and suggestion always at 

and. 


Tonic Sol Fa Music Course for Schools. BookIII. By 
Batchelior and Chambury. 226 Franklin street, Borton: F. 
H. Gilson. Price, 15 cents. 

The Tonic Sol.Pa Music Course is prepared expressly for 
the use of schools. Book IIL. contains exercises and songs in 
the Fourth Step of the Touic Sol Fa Method. In this step the 
subject of transition, or passing from one key to another, is 
taught. In the first part of the book the transitions are in 
simple cadence form, but later on they are shown in their more 
extended forms. The rhythmic exercises are designed mainly 
to illustrate syncopation. The exercises for voice training are 
made as simple as possible, but each is intended for a special 
purpose. While a large part of this book is original, several 
songs of leading composers have been incorporated with it. 


Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A Critical Exposition. 
By Charlies Carroll Everett, D.D., Bussey Professor of The- 
ology in Harvard University, anthor of The Science of 
Thought. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the third volume of Griggs’ ‘‘ Philosophical Classics ”’ 
for English readers and students, under the general editorial 
supervision of George S. Morris, Ph.D, and the series, when 
completed, will consist of eight or ten volumes, founded on 
the works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Each volume of the series will be devoted to some one master- 
piece belonging to the history of German philosophy. This 
volume is chiefly devoted to a study of Fichte’s Principles of 
the Complete Science of Knowledge. To every student of 
German thought this volume wiil be found to contain the sub- 
stance and general purport of the author’s original argument, 
and Professor Everett has appended a chapter of great inter- 
est, devoted to a comparison of Fichte’s views with Schopen- 
hauer and Hegel, with criticism and conclusions reached, 
which indicate the limitations of Fichte’s philosophy. In less 
than three hundred pages Mr. Everett has given the gist of 
Fichte’s great discussion; also an interesting sketch of his life 
and writings. To all interested in speculative philosophy this 
series of books wi!) be heartily welcomed, 


A Descriptive Astronomy. By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D.. 
author of the ** Fourteen Weeks’ Series in Natural Science.”’ 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 

In this book Mr. Steele, with bis usual felicity, tells the 
** Story of the Stars’’ in a way happily calculated to inspire 
the youth in our schools with the fact that ‘‘ the Heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.’’ The book is arranged upon the topical method, and 
the order of topics In treating of planets and constellations is 
uniform, and pupils are expected to be able to draw upon the 
blackboard diagrams of such portions of the heavens as are 
under consideration, and state the substance of the text. By 
this admirable method every point in the heavens can be illus. 
trated and shown toaclass. The illustrations and diagrams 
are numerous throughout the book and of remarkable excel- 
lence. Appended are valuable tables, practical questions, a 
guide to the constellations, and a list of interesting objects vis- 
ible with an ordinary telescope. It is a book on descriptive 
astronomy, containing all late discoveries, and includes the 
essential things to be taught. 


The Principles of Perspective as Applied to Model 
Drawing and Sketching from Nature. By George 
‘Lroworidge, head master Government School of Art, Belfast. 
With 23 plates and other illustrations. New York: Caseeli 
& Co. Price, $2.50. 

The value of a knowledge of the laws of perspective in draw- 
ing from actual objects is admitted by all, and should be taught 
by ail teachers.of the art. This book presents the principles 
which underlie the true representation of real objects, which 
the author thinks can only be taught well in conuection with 
a course of object drawing. His book gives a systematic 
method of teaching perspective in a regular course of object 
drawing. The lessons will give the student all the knowledge 
he requires of perspective tor ordinary purposes, and render 
modei drawing inteiligible and interesting. 


How to Write for the Press. By G. A. Gaskell. Sold by 
ube author, New York City. Price, $200 


This book contains a compilation, of).the) best authorities, 
showing how manusrcript should be prepared for the printer, 
the various styles of literary composition, and the errors to be 
avoided. 1t has also a full treatise on punctuation, with a dic- 
tionary of 20,000 synonymous words and words of contrary 
meaning. ‘Lue object of the author has been to give such 
hints and instructions as will serve to stimulate and develop 


the literary faculity which existe among most people of fair 


education. The art of writing correctiy ead fur 


Set 


matters as the would-be writer thurough y understands « 
sceompiishment which will enelie soung me end 
make themselves useful members of soc wlll gee 


an scvantage over the mejority, whe ere lo 
themselves on paper with correctness and clearness. 


The Story of Vitensu. By Frank Stockton. New York 
Charies Scribner's Sons. Price, 
In this attractive book Mr. Stockton has furnished s roman 
tie story of feudal times, in which two boys, sone of « widowed 


countess and a faithful esquire, have many adventures pecu!iar 
to those days. The French lIoquisition, in ite attempts to se 
cure the person of the countess for suspected heretics! opin 
ions, influences the best part of the action. There are brilliant 


scenes reflective of pageantry and heroic deeds, and custome 


and manners are well reproduced. It is written with faithfu 
description, historically, will be very interesting to (he young 
and has the excellence of all Mr. Stockton’s books. 


The Ancient Empires of the Bast. By A. MH. Saver, Der- 
uty Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford Hooorery 
LL.D., Dublin. New York: ChariesSeribner’sSons. $1 


Mr. Sayce is recognized as the leading Aseyriologist of our 
day, and has given in this valuable book of 300 pages the latest 
results of the latest researches into the mysterious aat'quity 
of the ancient Oriental civilizations. So rapid has been the 
progress of investigation into the remote past of the mighty 
em pires that form a background to Hellenic culture. Mr. Sayee 
sketches the history of Egypt, of Babylonia and Aseyris, of the 
Phcenicians and of Lydia, concluding with the history of Persia. 
The life and history of these vast organizations have been 
sketched on the authority of the monuments they have left, n 
detail of importance has been omitted, aod of most of them the 
author speaks as an authority of the first hand. The preface 
is an attack on the trustworthiness of Herodotus, whose state 
ments are refuted by the witnesses of stone and brick which 
modern explorers have called from the grave. Mr. Sayce io 
this volume gives us information not to be found elsewhere, 
and much which lies dispersed in periodicals of only limited 
circulation. It is indispensable for every student of history. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, sold, daring 
the first six months, 30,000 copies of the admirable Handy 
Atlas of the World; price 50 cents by mail. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have ready their annua! Grand- 
Holiday Catalogue for 1884 and 1885. It contains price 
lists of pooks of every description, for young and old, in ai! 
styles of binding; all at reduced prices. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston, New York, and Chicago, | 
have published Stories for Young Children, by E. A. 
Turner; price 12 cents. The stories are admirable for young 
children, and beautifully printed. 

— H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, Boston, Massa, | 
has published a choice little devotional book entitled Conse. 
cration; price 35 cents. The preface contains a short story 
of mach interest. For the holidays it is a most desirable gift. 

— The Southern Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, | 
Tenn., have now ready A Manual of the Romaic or Modern | 
Greek Pronunciation, and its Application to Ancient Greek, | 
by H. A. Scomp, professor of Greek in Emory College, Oxford, | 
Ga ; price 25 cents. 

— The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. have sent us a copy of 
the sample covers of their publications. The colors distin- 
guishing the various periodicals represented by this house are 
useful, as they enable the searcher at a glance to lay his hand | 
on what he wants. The list contains The Nineteenth Century, | 
Contemporary Review, British Quarterly, Edinburgh Quarterly, | 
Westminster, Blackwood, and Shakesperiana 

— Cassell & Co. will begin at an early date the publication | 
of The Artist's Library, the object of which is to furnish art | 
students, art designers, art manufacturers, and al! interested | 
in art, a series of valuable handbooks on the history and prac- 
tical application of art. Numerous engravings will be given 
in each volume. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, will issue in a 
few days a cheap edition of Mrs. Emma D. E N. Southworth’s 
new work, The Changed Brides, which ranks among her 
most popular productions. The Changed Brides wil! be 
published in one large duodecimo volume of over 50U pages, at 
the low price of 75 cents a copy. 

— William R. Jenkins, of New York, has just ready a col- 
lection of French Dialogues and Recitations, edited by 
Prof. E. Jeanrenaud, a well known French teacher in that city. 
It is intended for the use.of children, and bas been carefuliy 
selected with a view to its use in schools, alike for reading and 
for recitations at school exhibitions. It contains over fifty 
different selections in a volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
well printed and tastefully bound in cloth, Price, $1.00. 

— The Christmas number for 1884, of The American 
Bookseller, published by the American News Co., New York, 
isasuperb one, Its specimen pages of illustrated books for 
the holidays, with reviews of holiday and javenile books, are 
truly beautiful, and ite advertising pages are almost as elegant 
If any evidence were needed of tbe enterprise and artistic 
spirit of American publishers, it would be found in this annual 
souvenir of the American News Co. 

— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, have just published Gems for Little Singers, 
by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by 
L. O. Emerson, with charming illustrations. It contains a 
coliection of easy and pieasing songs for primary and kinder- 
garten echools and the uursery, [is melodies are very sweet, 
and will greatly interest children. It will be a very useful and 
popular work with teachers and parents. 


— The annual volume of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion for 1884 is now ready for delivery. Those members who 
have paid their annual tax of $1.00 for the year, and have also 


paid fifty cents additional to the treasurer, will receive the 
volume by mail in due time. Those members who have not 
thus paid, who desire the volume, should send the money to 
James W. Webster, Esq, treasurer, Malden, Mass. Those not 
members, who desire the volume, should send one dollar to 
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it, all the same, the little children “love, honor, and 
ey’ them, and learn the way to all kinds of excellence 
rough the touch of a hand electric with the mysterious 
ght of a womanly mother-soul. 

Of course, if with this we can have accurate know)- 
ize, broad culture of the mind, and careful training in 
entifid methods, all the better ;- and this combination 
ust always be held up as the ideal of the woman 
acher. But the “one thing needful” is the mother- 
bbit; for the most implacable, relentless, fatalistic 
ree that can be let loose in the school-room is the 
scientific’ woman in whom the gift of motherhood is 
ft out. More cruel than the most violent man, less 
indful of body and soul, she drives on like a queen of 
e Amazons in her chariet of polished steel, strewing 
r path with hatreds, jealousies, and repulsion, only 
sible when a school-house full of children rises up in 
volt against a woman-teacher without a soul. By all 
beans give us science; but first and foremost, the divine 
jence and method of that motherhood of souls which 
the golden bridge spanning the gulf between things 
aman and things divine. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— It is evident!y a matter of exceeding difficulty for the En- 
ish mind to appreciate American geography. But it certainly 
ould seem to an American mind that the Archbishop of Can- 
bury should have a clearer and more accurate apprehension 
f such matters than is indicated by the following: 


“Connecticut,’”’ said the Archbishop of Cauterbury, the 
ther day, in his sermon at the Seabury Centenary, ** was one 
undred years ago, and for long after, the home not only of 
yogregationalism, but of Unitarianiem ; and in that same city 
hé*iast Unitarian meeting-house was moved stone by stone to 
e built again as Trinity Church, and its last Unitarian min- 
ter has long been our Biyghop Huntington, of Central New 
‘ork.’’ Is this really so? What have our brethren of the 
Jaited States to say to this ? 


THE WomMAN's ART SCHOOL aT THE CoopER INSTITUTE.— 
he following s\atements are quoted from the last annual 
port of Miss Susan N. Carter, principal of the Cooper Insti- 
ite Woman’s Art School: 

‘‘As usual, I have a great many pleasant accounts of pupils. 

graduate of last year was made assistant in drawing at the 

yrmal College of New York, with a ealary of $800. and she 
id the use of one of her prize drawings,—a design of a tiled 
yantelpiece,—for $50, and was to receive besides a royalty on 
ve eales. A pupil here three years ago has since supported 
erseif and saved money enough to go to Europe to study for 
year or more. Another recent graduate did the same thing 
st year, and another is going this summer; another has got 
p a very thriving ‘Woman’s Exchange’ in Toledo. O. Once 
st year’s pupil is an engraver in Connecticut, and earns $700 
r $800 a year. A pupil from Oblo sends me word she teaches 
large painting c'ass, but does not state what she is paid for it. 
line graduates of last year and this year’s pupils have pictures 
» the exhibitio: at the National Academy this spring, and 
ech one hae sold more or less of their works. In giving the 
turns of their earnings, I bave been pleased to find that the 
yoney of the pupils has been generally in sums from $75 to 
100 each, suffic ent to clothe them during these years of 
udy. 


— Dr. AHen, at the late celebration of Westminster Academy 
fter speaking of the origin, history, and many changes in the 


ld Massachusetts academies, thus succinctly summed up the 
rand objects of the founders of these institutions: 


1. Our Puritan fathers intended that these academies should 
e so located that no one place could monopolize their ad- 

mantages. 

2. They intended that there should be sufficient endowment 
>» as to reduce the expense of tuition, and thus encourage 
ersons of moderate means. They did not believe in furnish- 
1g such education as an entire gratuity to young people. 

3. They believed that a decided moral and religious training 
hould be made a part and parcel of this higher education for 
he young. 

4 Inestablishing these academies they aimed to make pro- 
isions whereby a high standard of scholarship, both classical 
nd English, conid be obtained. 

5. A fundamental principle governing our Puritan fathers in 
stablishing these academies was that their advantages should 

» brought within the reach of all classes equally alike, with- 
mt the least distinetion. 

6. It was intended that the government of these academies 
hould be placed in a board of trustees residing in different 

calities, and sppointed on account of special qualifications. 
These six principles were fundamental. An examination 
to the history of these academies, especially of those which 
nave proved successfal, will show that they were preéminently 
overned by these me sag We might refer to the results 
the fruits of their history. 

— The following States are to hold teachers’ association 
neetings during the Christmas holidays: Wisconsin at Madi- 
on, Michigan at Lansing, Indiana at Indianapolis, New Jer- 
yey at Newark, Illinois at Springfield, Colorado at Denver, and 
{assachuactis at Boston, Our correspondents promise THE 
JOURNAL the cream of the discussions. 


_ We wil! send our excellent club-list for 1885 free to all 
Seachers. 


DRIFT. 
| — The Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star is under a false 
impression concerning our associate editor, Dr. Mayo, who is 
not “‘ the agent of the Peabody Fund,” and has not said that 
‘the southern representatives in Congress would not pass the 
Blair bill for National Aid to Education.” The Star seems to 
us under an even more serious misapprehension, when it talks 
of this measure as ‘a violation of the Constitution that the 
stigma of illiteracy may be removed,”’ and speaks of senators 
like Lamar, Hampton, Brown, Gibson, and Ransom, as ‘ pol- 
iticlans who have bartered away the constitution for a few 
millions of supplies.’”’ If National Aid to Education could 
smash the Constitution, that unfortunate instrument would 
have been shivered into little fragments haif-a-century ago. 
The National Government has granted aid to education from 
the day of its birth, with more persistence than it has voted 
any money beyond the ordinary appropriations. It has given 
vast areas of land; valuable government properties; money by 
the million; supported teachers; established schools, and per- 
mitted at least one Southern State to use its share of surplus 
revenue for a public-school fund. The only exceptions to this 
rule are several of the original thirteen states, which surren- 
dered their colonial claim ef the whole region between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi to the General Government, 
and until 1862, had received no educational land-grants in re- 
turn. The National Government now proposes to rectify that 
injustice and include the impoverished Southern Atlantic 
States in the new distribution for the relief of illiteracy. No 
state needs such help more than North Carolina; and however 
theories of state rights may trouble some of her political lead- 
ers, we believe the people of the Old North State will thank 
the Nation for the money, and trust in Providence for the 
safety of the Constitution. 

— Some extracts from the forthcoming Pastoral Letter of 
the Catholic Plenary Council, lately held in Baltimore, have 
been given to the press; the following, among others, on edu- 
cation: ** To shut religion out of the school, and keep it for 
home and church, is, logically, to train up a generation that 
will consider religion good for home and the church, but not 
for the practical business of real life. But a more false and 
pernicious notion could not be imagined.’”’ Our venerable 
friends, the bishops, seem wedded to the very ‘‘ false and per- 
nicious notion” that religion and morality are ‘‘ shut out’? 
from every place where aclergyman cannot take his theological 
creed and ecclesiastical polity, Now, creeds and polities are 
good in their place, and a bishop, if a follower of the Master, 
is better than both. But the place for all these is the church, 
and all of them, at best, are only agencies for making the re- 
ligion of love to God and man the common habit of mankind. 
Another agency for this end is the people’s common school, 
which, with perfect respect to creeds, polities, churches, par- 
sons, rabbis, priests, bishops, and popes, organizes the religion 
and morality which are love, into its constitution and disci- 
pline, and inculcates the same through sound instruction and 
the most weighty of all argumente,—the power of good life 


and character in the teacher. The public school thus becomes 
one of the most powerful agencies of righteousness, and the 
most effective right hand of every department of the church. 
Therefore, when our friends at Baltimore talk of ‘“‘ shutting 
out religion from the schools’? because they are only plain 
American citizens inside the school-house, they seem to us 
more concerned for their own sectarian preserve and ecclesias- 
tical rank than for public religion and morality; in short, any- 
thing but Catholic.’’ 


— Our President-elect of the United States owes his election 
to his reputation as a friend of Civil Service Reform, and, 
without the votes of a considerable division of the most ardent 
advocates of this policy, would have failed of his election. 
The most vital spot to work that reform is the public school 
and all educational administration connected with government. 
If there is one man whee official life has been above reproach, 
fruitful beyond comparison, and approved by all competent 
judges, that man is John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He has built up the Bureau of Education on the foun- 
dation laid by Henry Barnard and James A. Garfield, made it 
one of the most beneficent departments of the Government, 
and placed it on the threshold of the broader service which 
will be required should the bill for National Aid to Education 
become a law. To remove Commissioner Eaton for the best 
educational man in America, at this jancture, would be like 
giving a railroad train into the hands of an untried engineer 


on its first passage across a new bridge that spanned a perilous 
abyss. If President Cleveland desires the respect of the edu- 
cational public he will hold on to the present engineer until 
the train is well over the other side of the chasm. We say 
this after wide observation, for we believe the only people who 
seriously antagonize the Commissioner are people who want 
his place for themselves or their ambitious friends. 


— Weare glad to hear that the biography of Miss Myrtilla 
Miner is finally to be written. Miss Miner was known for her 
heroic efforts to establish a school of the higher sort for col- 
ored girls, in Washington, before the war. At her death she 
left an estate which, by its appreciation, has enabled the trus- 
tees to build a large school-house and support the Miner Train- 
ing School for Colored Women Teachers. Under the able 
management of Miss Briggs this school has been of great ser- 
vice in training teachers for the colored schools of Washington. 
Miss Briggs is now Professor of Pedagogics in Howard Uni- 
versity, and her place is well filled by Miss Lucy Moten, a grad- 


uate of one of these schools and of the State Normal at Salem, 
Mass. The colored schools of Washington, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Cook and the brothers Montgomery, are a model 
for the whole South, and only need the supplement of an in- 
dastrial annex for training in skilled house-keeping and the 
mechanic arts. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon 
Spence, M.A., Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., Rev. Charles Neil, 
M.A. With introduction by Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 
To be complete in seven volumes; one issued every three 
months. New York: Funk& Wagnalls. Now ready: Vols. 
I.and II. Price, $3.50 each. 


The volumes contain illustrative extracts and quotations, 
choice and carefully selected literary gleanings of the highest 
order, anecdotes aiding to define moral and religious truths, 
historical parallels, similitudes,—in brief, useful and suggestive 
thoughts gathered from the best available sources, on all 
subjects, The general divisions presented in Vol.I. are Man’s 
Nature and Constitution ; the Laws by which Man is Con- 
ditional; the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia; the Seven 
Sayings on the Cross; and Virtues, including excellencies. 
The selections have been made with great care from a large 
list of writers, and touch on many topics. Its use by students 
will prove a great quickener of thought, and the whole work, 
when completed, will be a valuable addition to the library. 


Teaching and Teachers; or, The Sunday -school Teachers’ 
Teaching Work, and the other Work of the Sunday-school 
Teacher. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of Sunday 
School Times. Philadelphia: John D.Wattles. Price, $1.50. 


No more useful book for Sunday-school workers has ever 
been published in any country. It contains the fruit of the 
long experience and study of one of the most competent and 
enthusiastic Sunday-school men in the world. It treats of the 
teaching process,—its nature, its essentials, its elements, its 
methods, in preparation of lessons, and in practice on the part 
of the teacher, in Part I. In Part II. he unfolds the Sunday 
school and teaches other work than teaching, —the shaping 
and guiding of pupils by the use of influence and Christian 
love. Every American teacher in Sunday schools should have 
this valuable manual for guidance and suggestion always at 


hand. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course for Schools. BookIII. By 
Batchelior and Chambury. 226 Franklin street, Boston: F. 
H. Gilson. Price, 15 cents. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course is prepared expressly for 
the use of schools. Book ILL. contains exercises and songs in 
the Fourth Step of the Tonic Sol-Fa Method. In this step the 
subject of transition, or passing from one key to another, is 
taught. In the first part of the book the transitions are in 
simple cadence form, but later on they are shown in their more 
extended forms. The rhythmic exercises are designed mainly 
to illustrate syncopation. The exercises for voice training are 
made as simple as possible, but each is intended for a special 
purpose. While a large part of this book is original, several 
songs of leading composers have been incorporated with it, 


Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A Critical Exposition. 
By Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., Bassey Professor of The- 
ology in Harvard University, author of The Science of 
Thought. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is the third volume of Griggs’ ‘‘ Philosophical Classics ”’ 
for English readers and students, under the general editorial 
supervision of George S. Morris, Ph.D., and the series, when 
completed, will consist of eight or ten volumes, founded on 
the works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Each volume of the series will be devoted to some one master- 
piece belonging to the history of German philosophy. This 
volume is chiefly devoted to a study of Fichte’s Principles of 
the Complete Science of Knowledge. To every student of 
German thought this volume will be found to contain the sub- 
stance and general purport of the author’s original argument, 
and Professor Everett has appended a chapter of great inter- 
est, devoted to a comparison of Fichte’s views with Schopen- 
hauer and Hegel, with criticism and conclusions reached, 
which indicate the limitations of Fichte’s philosophy. In less 
than three hundred pages Mr. Everett has given the gist of 
Fichte’s great discussion; also an interesting sketch of his life 
and writings. To all interested in speculative philosophy this 
series of books will be heartily welcomed. 


A Descriptive Astronomy. By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D., 
_ author of the ‘* Fourteen Weeks’ Series in Natural Science,” 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 


In this book Mr. Steele, with bis usual felicity, tells the 
**Story of the Stars’ in a way happily calculated to inspire 
the youth in our schools with the fact that ‘the Heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.’’ he book is arranged upon the topical method, and 
the order of topics in treating of planets and constellations is 
uniform, and pupils are expected to be able to draw upon the 
blackboard diagrams of such portions of the heavens as are 
under consideration, and state the substance of the text. By 
this admirable method every point in the heavens can be illus- 
trated and shown toaclass. The illustrations and diagrams 
are numerous throughout the book and of remarkable excel- 
lence. Appended are valuable tables, practical questions, a 
guide to the constellations, and a list of interesting objects vis- 
ible with an ordinary telescope. It is a book on descriptive 
astronomy, containing all late discoveries, and includes the 
essential things to be taught. 


The Principles of Perspective as Applied to Model 
Drawing and Sketching from Nature. By George 
‘Lrowbriage, head master Government School of Art, Belfast, 
With 23 piates and other illustrations. New York: Cassell 
& Co. Price, $2.50. 

The value of a knowledge of the laws of perspective in draw- 
ing from actual objects is admitted by all, Bw shoutd be taught 
by all teachersjof the art. This book presents the principles 
which underlie the true representation of real objects, which 
the author thinks can only be taught well in conuection with 
a course of object drawing. His book gives a systematic 
method of teaching perspective in a regular course of object 
drawing. The lessons will give the student all the knowledge 
he requires of perspective tor ordinary purposes, and render 
mode! drawing intelligible and interesting. 


How to Write for the Press. By G. A. Gaskell. Sold by 
the author, New York City. Price, $200. 


This book contains/a compilation,of the best authorities, 
showing how manuscriptjshould ,be, prepared for the printer, 
the various styles of literary composition, and the errors to be 
avoided. it has also a full treatise on punctuation, with a dic- 
tionary of 20,000 synonymous words and words of contrary 
meaning. ‘Ihe object of the author has been to give such 


the literary faculty which exists among most people of fair 
education. The art of writing correctly and forcibly on such 
matters as the would-be writer thoroughly understands is an 
accomplishment which will enable young men and women to 
make themselves useful members of society; it will give them 
an advantage over the majority, who are unable to express 
themselves on paper with correctness and clearness. 


New York: 


The Story of Viteau. By Frank R. Stockton. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 1.50. 

In this attractive book Mr, Stockton has furnished a roman- 
tic story of feudal times, in which two boys, sons of a widowed 
countess and a faithful equire, have many adventures peculiar 
to those days. The French Inquisition, in ite attempts to se- 
cure the person of the countess for suspected heretical opin- 
ions, influences the best part of the action. There are brilliant 
scenes reflective of pageantry and heroic deeds, and customs 
and manners are well reproduced. It is written with faithful 
description, historically, will be very interesting to the young, 
and has the excellence of all Mr. Stockton’s books. 


The Ancient Empires of the Bast. By A. H. Sayce, Dep- 
uty Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford Honorary 
LL.D., Dablin. New York: CharlesScribner’sSons. $1.50. 
Mr. Sayce is recognized as the leading Assyriologist of our 

day, and has given in this valuable book of 300 pages the latest 
results of the latest researches into the mysterious antiquity 
of the ancient Oriental civilizations. So rapid has been the 
progress of investigation into the remote past of the mighty 
empires that form a background to Hellenic culture. Mr. Sayce 
sketches the history of Egypt, of Babylonia and Assyria, of the 
Phoenicians and of Lydia, concluding with the history of Persia. 
The life and history of these vast organizations have been 
sketched on the authority of the monuments they have left, no 
detail of importance has been omitted, and of most of them the 
author speaks as an authority of the first hand. The preface 
is an attack on the trustworthiness of Herodotus, whose state- 
ments.are refuted by the witnesses of stone and brick which 
modern explorers have called from the grave. Mr. Sayce in 
this volume gives us information not to found elsewhere, 
and much which lies dispersed in periodicals of only limited 
circulation. It is indispensable for every student of history. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, sold, during 
the first six months, 30,000 copies of the admirable Handy 
Atlas of the World; price 50 cents by mail. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have ready their annual Grand- 
Holiday Catalogue for 1884 and 1885. It contains price 
lists of books of every description, for young and old, in all 
styles of binding; all at reduced prices. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
have published Stories for Young Children, by E. A, 
Turner; price 12 cents. The stories are admirable for young 
children, and beautifully printed. 

— H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, Boston, Mass., 
has published a choice little devotional book entitled Conse- 
cration; price 35 cents. The preface contains a short story 
of much interest. For the holidays it is a most desirable gift. 
— The Southern Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 
Tenn., have now ready A Manual of the Romaic or Modern 
Greek Pronunciation, and its Application to Ancient Greek, 
by H. A. Scomp, professor of Greekin Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga ; price 25 cents. 

— The Leonard Scott Pablishing Co. have sent us a copy of 
the sample covers of their publications. The colors distin- 
guishing the various periodicals represented by this house are 
useful, as they enable the searcher at a glance to lay his hand 
on what he wants. The list contains The Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary Review, British Quarterly, Edinburgh Quarterly, 
Westminster, Blackwood, and Shakesperiana. 

— Cassell & Co. will begin at an early date the publication 
of The Artist's Library, the object of which is to furnish art 
students, art designers, art manufacturers, and all interested 
in art, a series of valuable handbooks on the history and prac- 
tical application of art. Numerous engravings will be given 
in each volume. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, will issue in a 
few days a cheap edition of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s 
new work, The Changed Brides, which ranks among her 
most popular productions. The Changed Brides will be 
published in one large duodecimo volume of over 500 pages, at 
the low price of 75 cents a copy. 

— William R. Jenkins, of New York, has just ready a col- 
lection of French Dialogues and Kecitations, edited by 
Prof. E. Jeanrenaud, a well known French teacher in that city. 
It is intended for the use of children, and has been carefully 
selected with a view to its use in schools, alike for reading and 
for recitations at school exhibitions. It contains over fifty 
different selections in a volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
well printed and tastefully bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

— The Christmas number for 1884, of The American 
Bookseller, published by the American News Co., New York, 
isasuperb one, Its specimen pages of illustrated books for 
the holidays, with reviews of holiday and juvenile books, are 
truly beautifal, and its advertising pages are almost as elegant 
If any evidence were needed of the enterprise and artistic 
spirit of American publishers, it would be found in this annual 
souvenir of the American News Co, 

— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, have just published Gems for Little Singers, 
by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by 
L. O. Emerson, with charming illustrations. It contains a 
collection of easy and pleasing songs for primary and kinder- 
garten schools and the nursery. Its melodies are very sweet, 
and will greatly interest children. It will be a very useful and 
popular work with teachers and parents. 

— The annual volume of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion for 1884 is now ready for delivery. Those members who 
have paid their annual tax of $1.00 for the year, and have also 
paid fifty cents additional to the treasurer, will receive the 
volume by mail in due time. Those members who bave not 
thus paid, who desire the volume, should send the money to 
James W. Webster, Esq., treasurer, Maiden, Mass. Those not 


— Jackin the Pulpit, from R. Worthington, New York, is 
printed and bound in dainty style. The text is a poem which 
was originally sent by the author to Mr. John G. Whittier for 


use in Child Life, and which he added to and amended to its 
present shape. This is all explained in an autograph letter 
from the poet, s fac simile of which is published as a sort of 
preface to the book, The poem is delicate in sentiment and 
is well adapted for illustration. The cover is in keeping with 
os eos of the book, and fringed with silk and tied with dainty 
r Ds. 

— Prince Saroni’s Wife, and The Pearl-shell Necklace, 


by Julian Hawthorne, are published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York; price, 15 cents; two stories that well illus- 


trate Mr. Hawthorne’s peculiar power. Mr. Hawthorne, as 
did his father, embodies his most tragical conceptions in 
simple and direct language. There is a psychological value in 
Mr. Hawthorne’s work which rewards a close study of his 
characters. One feels that he is not a mere story-teller, but, 
as well, an acute analyzer and a close student of human natnre 
in some of its most perplexing phases. Prince Saroni’s Wife 
is the tale of an Italian prince, and The Pearl shell Neci- 
lace is a story of American life. 


— Les Roi des Montagnes, which William R. Jenkins, 
New York, has just published, is one of the very cleverest of 
Edmond About’s very clever romances, It has been very pop- 


ular in France, where edition after edition has been exhausted ; 
and in this country French teachers have made it well known, 
as its narrative is free from any moral impurity, albeit the 
hero is a ferocious bandit chief, whose eccentricities of char- 
acter are singularly amusing. The volume comprises No. 4 of 
the excellent series of ‘‘ Romans Choisis,’’ which, as they be- 
come known, are sure to commend themselves to all French 
readers. Price, paper, 60 cents. 


— Clark & Maynard, New York City, have published No. 
43 of their unequaled ‘‘ English Classic Series,”’ entitled 
How to Teach Reading, with explanatory notes by Caroline 


B. LeRow; price, by mail, 12 cents, Thisis one of the most 
satisfactory treatises on the tesching of reading we have ever 
read. It treats the subject broadly, and recognizes the im- 
portant truth that reading is as much a physical as a mental 
matter, It is fall of practical suggestions based upon a pro- 
fessional experience of nearly ——s years in the school-room. 
We advise every teacher to get this little pamphlet, and study 
it carefully. It will aid them to teach reading in a natural 
and rational way. 


— Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, (O. M. 
Dunham, Esq., manager), have published an original etching 
by Mr. J. A. S. Monks, entitled ‘‘ Crossing the Pasture,’”’ to 


be presented to subscribers to The Magazine of Art for 1885. 
It is a charming rural view of a flock of sheep in an undulat- 
ing pasture, In the etching the effect of color is wonderfully 
well givem, and toa certain extent the work of the needle is 
more pleasing than that of the brush. The feeling of twilight 
is caught with more success in the etching, and the peculiar 
quality of the sheep’s wool is shown with great fidelity. The 
Magazine of Art is one of the very best publications that 
comes to our table. All educators should secure this beauti- 
ful etching for 1885. 


— Writing of Carlyle in the Critic, John Burroughs says : 
‘* His stormy outbursts always leave the moral atmosphere 
clear and bracing; he does not communicate the gloom or de- 


spondency he feels, because he brings us so constantly and so 
directly into contact with the perennial sources of life and 
hope. Andthis is one of the most remarkable things about 
him: that he should finally be so superior to his own moods 
and antipathies; that back of such contempt should be such 
deep humility and love; that the dark clouds of his pessimism 
should always show the blue sky and the eternal orbs shining 
through; that out of such misery and despair should come such 
helpfalness and furtherance to all serious souls. He was prob- 
ably the most savage and contemptuous man in the world in 
his time, who had apything like his tenderness and magna- 
nimity.”’ 

— Howard Challen, 744 Broadway, New York, has published 
two delightful books for the kindergarten, the primary, and 
Sunday-school ; The Fairy of the Moonbeam; or, Karl's 
Queer Stories, by Mrs. E. T. Corbet; price 60 cents. It con- 
tains the story of a boy who thought his lessons were stupid 


and tiresome, until a queer, little, old woman jumped off a 
moonbeam and made them read like fairy stories. Those 
who have read portions of Mrs. Corbeti’s sketches in Harper's 
Monthly and St. Nicholas will re-read them with greater pleas- 
ure now they are woven in a story, and others will have 4 
treat seldom afforded them. The other book, by the same au- 
thors, is entitled Rustic Rhymes and Ballads, price 50 cts. 
These ballads have a peculiar charm for the young in their 
simple pathos and quaint humor, and will also touch the heart- 
strings of those of older growth. . 


— The Pioneer History of America is the title of a work 
just issued from the press of Jones Brothers & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, and, as its name indicates, is a narrative of the trials, trib- 
ulations, and triumphs of the early pioneers of the West. The 


temptation to indulge in highly-colored details of largely imag- 
inative incidents has been successfully resisted by the author, 
and we have in its stead a comprehensive history of events 
connected with the settlement of the country from the earliest 
record of the Caucasian race on the continent It facts are 
drawn from thoroughly authenticated sources, and the work 
is full of data, admirable in plan and almost faultless in execu- 
tion. Its truthful record is assisted by the rare descriptive 
powers and admirable metaphor of its author, A. L. Mason, 
A.M., and in his hands the entrancing story of pioneer life 
becomes attractive. The trials and successes of the early 
settlers; their wars and treaties with the Indians; captures, 
escapes, and almost miraculous recoveries of women and chil- 
dren; great conspiracies, which only lacked success to changé 
the history of the world and turn backward for a whole century 
the course of civilization upon these shores; romance, senti- 
ment, toil, and tribulation, and gigantic achievements of a class 
of brave and hardy men and women, of whom their descend- 
ants cannot learn enough, will probably never find a more 
complete and attractive record than is supplied in the work 
under discussion. It is a book of 1,032 royal-octavo pages, 
printed from new type upon beautiful toned paper, and bound 
in neat and subsieatial style. Sach a volume, with its attract- 


members, who desire the volume, spould send one dollar to 


hints and instructions as will serve to stimulate and develop 


Willard Small, publisher, 24 Franklin street, Boston, Mass, 


ive text and great wealth of illustration, cannot appeal f 
readers in vain, 
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The Enameled Chalk Crayons should cost the consumer but 2 cents 
per gross more than the Common Chalk Crayons. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New York.—The second annual convention of the Modern 
Language Assoc of America will be held at Columbia Coll., 
New York City, Dec. 29 and 30. Program: 

Papers.—1. How far may the Latest Scientific Results be Embodied in 


the Text-book ? Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton Coll.,N. Y. 2. The 


Relation of Coll, to Univ. Work in English Studies; Dr. J. W. Bright 
Jobns Hopkins Univ., Md. 3. Some Unpublished Letters by Jean Paul 
Richter; Prest. Franklin Carter, Williams Coll., Mass. 4. The Modern 
Language Question and the Work of the First Convention of Modern 
Language Teachers in America; Prof. A. M. Elliott, Johns Hopkins Univ.. 


Md. 5 What Place has Old-English bee in our Elementary Schools? 
ass. 


Prof. Francis B. Gummere, New Bedford, 6. The College Course 
in English Literajure,—How It may be Improved; Prof..J. M. Hart. Univ. 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 7 On the Genitive in old French; Prof. Hans C. 


G. von Jagemann, Earlham Coll., Ind. 8. Progress of Modern Language 


Study in the Colleges and Universities of the late Confederate States since 
the War (1860-1884,; Prof. Edward J. Joynes, South Carolina Coll., 8. C. 
9 French Taught in N. Y. City; Dr. B. F. O'Connor, Columbia Coll., N. Y. 
10. The Factitive in German; Prof. 8. Primer, Coll. of Charleston, 8. C. 

Educational Subjects.—1. (a) Would it be Desirable to Allow the Sub. 
stitution of One Modern in Place of One Ancient Language for Admission 
to College? (6) What Amount of Modern Language Stady Should be 


Regarded as an Equivalent for Greek? 2. The Best Method of Teaching 
Foreign Literatures. 3 The Katablishment of a Modern Ciassica! Course 
as being the best means of bringing the Modern Languages into Greater 


Prominence 5. The Extent to which Purely Scientific Grammar should 


enter the Instruction of Ordinary College Ciasses. 5. The Modern Lan- 


gaa Assoc. should address itself directly to School Boards, recommend- 
ng that they Appoint only Trained Teachers for the Modern Languages. 
6. Requirements in English (French, German), for Admission to College. 
7. A Uniform Pronunciation of Latin ought to be adopted in American 


Colleges, and the Roman recommended, as it is preferable to all others 


for the Study of Modern Languages. 


Sessions,— Dec. 29,3 to 6,8 to 10p.m. Dec. 30, 10a. m. to 1 p.m., 3 to 


6, and 8 to 10 p. m. 
FRANKLIN CARTER, Prest. Williams Coll., Chairman. 
A. M. ExLviort, Prof. Jobn Hopkins Univ., Sec. of Zz. Com. 


MAINE. 


— Prof. E. W. Hall, of Colby Univ., kindly replies to the 
query under the notice of the Bates College in Toe JOURNAL 


of Dec. 4th, that in 1875 Colby Univ. conferred the honorary 


A.M ae ne on Miss Susan A. Hallowell, a native of Bangor, and long a 
shed teacher in that city, who had just been elected “yoy 


distin gal 
botany in Wellesley Coll., which position she now fills. We 
to notice cases of still earlier date, if there are any such. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The third annnal meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Assoc. of Mass will be held at the Art Club Gallery, Dart- 
mouth, corner Newbury street, Boston, Saturday, Dec. 27, 1884. 
The following is the program: 

Morning.—"‘ Influence of the Study of Drawing in the Devel- 


opment of Character;’’ by Miss Adeline V. Pond, teacher 4 


drawing in public schools, Newton. Discussion. ‘‘ What will 
be the Practical Outcome of the Present Teaching of Design 
in our Public Schools ?’’ by Miss Mercy A. Bailey, of the Mass. 
Normal Art School. Discussion. 

Afternoon.—Reports of Committees and Election of Officers. 
** Judgment in Matters of Taste;’”’ by Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
cbairman of Com. on Drawing and Music, Boston. Those de- 
siring a social gathering in the evening will please leave their 
names with the secretary before the close of the morning ses- 
sion. AIBERT H. MUNSELL, Sec. 

— The monthly meeting of the Norfolk Co. School-masters’ 
Club was held at the Crawford House. E. E. Thompson, of 
East Weymouth, read an essay upon * Arithmetic,’’ which was 
discussed by J. A. Chadbourne of East Stoughton, C. C. Torrey 
of’ South Weymouth, T. H. West of Rockville, and A Stanley 
of Quincy, while Seth Sears of Quincy served in the capacity 
of critic. There was alarge number of members in attendance. 

— Mr. B. B. Russell, late principal of the Oliver Grammar 


la Lawrence, has been elected Supt. of Schools in Brock- 
on. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The evening drawing school in Pawtucket, taught by Mr. 
Clifton A. Hall, principal, and Mr. C. R. Makepiece, assistant, 
is well patronized, and is very successful. 

— Cases come up from time to time under the present truant 
law in this state. Simmonsville, in the town of Johnston, is 
at present dealing with acase. The prospect is that the law 
will be enforced. 

— Rhode Island has only three school supts. whose sole 
business is to look after the public schools. These are Mr. 
Littlefield of Newport, Mr. Tarbeil of Providence, and Mr. 
Pease of Pawtucket. 

— Prof. Stewart of Liberia Coll. (Africa) spoke in behalf of 
the *‘ Dark Continent” in the vestry of the Central Baptist 
Church, Monday evening, Dec. 8. His address was full! of in- 
terest, and the more so because he was speaking for his own 
race and land. 

— Mr. James M Sawin, principal of the Point Street Gram- 
mar School, has for some time been making special efforts to 
direct the selection of books for bis pupils so as to keep them 
from the pernicious literature of the day. Friday evening, 
Dec. 12, he addressed a large audience of adults in the hall of 
his school-house on ‘ Pernicious literature.’”’ Mr. Sawin is 
doing a good work. _ 

— Supt. Tarbell has just presented his first report to the 


School Com. of Providence. He regards the city schools as in 
a very proeperous condition. The entire enroliment is 15,484; 
of these, 704 are in the high school; grammar schools, 4,472; 
primary, 6,981; intermediate, 3,327. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The schools of Bridgeport celebrated Whittier’s birthday 
in a very successful manner. A portion of the pupils of the 
high school wrote letters to Mr. Whittier, some of the best of 
which were sent by the teacher to the poet, who replied to 
them in a pleasant note, 

— Mr. P. T. Barnum has given to the city of Bridgeport 
$1,000, the income to be appropriated annually in two gold 
medals to ‘* the two students in the high school who shall write 
and publicly pronounce the two best English orations.’’ 


PERSONALS. 


— General Morgan and the people of Rhode Island may well 
be congratulated on the acquisition of Prof. W. E. Wilson, 
A.M., as vice-principal of the Rhode Island Normal School. 
Professor Wilson graduated at the State Normal School of 
West Virginia, under that distinguished teacher, Prof. S. R. 
Thompson. Hesubsequently graduated at Monmouth College 
(lll.) in the regular Classical Course. He passed one year in 
study in Europe, where he spent much time in Edinburgh. 
He taught with Generali Morgan two yearsin the State Normal 
School of Nebraska. For the past three years he had served 
as professor of Natural Science in Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. A long experience in all grades of schools, from the dis- 
trict school up, has fitted him for his present work. The 
Rhode Island Normal Schoo! is now in excellent condition, 
= if any, institutions in the country are doing better 
work. 

— Mr. Luther Emerson, of Haverhill, Mass., is certainly a 
veteran in educational work. He taught school in the Old 
Bay State from 1838 to 1868 continuously. He has served 
on the school Jboard of Haverhill for thirteen years, from 
1871 to the present time. His pupils are estimated to num- 
ber 6,000 Last winter he visited schools in New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Fiorida. He has visited the schools of nearly all 
the prominent places in New England, and during last year he 
made 279 visits to the schools of Haverhill. How many vet- 
ae _ we that can show a wider record of services per- 
orme 


— A deserved compliment.—The New Jersey Historical Soc. 
has invited Gen. H. B. Carrington, U.S. A., author of Battles 
of the American Revolution, who delivered the Centennial Ad- 
dress at Monmonth in 1878, to address the society upon ** The 
Stategic Relations of New Jersey to the War for Independ- 
ence. 
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SH Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free on application. 
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The ENAMELED Crayons are clean, DUSTLESS, pleasant to handle, 
and WHOLLY jree from the obnoxious features of the Common 
Chalk Crayon ; and durability considered, they are actually 
cheaper than the latter. You know all about the Common 


Crayon, and it is your duty to use the ENAMELED. 


<OVER 100> 


Cities and Towns are now using the Enameled Crayon in their 


Public Schools. 


We will be pleased to forward sample, free of cost, to any person 
intevested. School Boards desirous of adopting them may receive full in- 


formation by addressing 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College Languages 


TH 
July 8th to August {Gth, 1885. 


FACULTY, 


TEACHERS. 


Pupils Present at Last Session, 435. 


OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT.) 


SHES SIT ON, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, 
ANGLO-SAXON, 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, 
LATIN, 
GREEK. 


The manager of the College, Pror. A. DEERING, University of Vermont, Burlington 
Vt, is ready to receive applications for rooms and board. 

THE PROGRAMME will be sent to applicants after January 15 by the manager 
or by the President, DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


NEW YORK 


CRAYON CO., 


500 16 New Church Street, New York. 
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HOPE. 


Swift's Specific has cured my cancer, which was very 
bad. I am now in fine health; never better. Have 


i 


CANCER FOR MANY YEARS.—A servant has 
been afflicted for many years with a cancer on her nose, 
which resisted all sorts of treatment. She was cured 
entirely with Swift's Specific. 

JOHN HILL, Druggist, Thomson, Ga. 


NOSE EATEN OFF.—A young man near this town 
had an eating cancer on his face which had destroyed 
his nose and was eating toward hiseyes. Asa last re- 
sort I od ool Switt’s Specific, and it has cured him 

well. 
M. F. CauMLEY, M.D., Oglethorpe, Ga. 


Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
care cancers by forcing out the impurities from the 
blood. Treatise on Ricod and Skin Diseases mailed 
free, Tan Swirr Srxcimo Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty ; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. - 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


The Journal Club List sent Free. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 


An institution fornishing instruction to ‘‘ amy per- 
son in any study,?? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of present courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 
. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
(AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle St., Chicago. 


s. 


Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 

Teaches the only true elements and principles of VOOAL 
EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which al! good readers and speak- 


every case give excellence to expression. 


SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COUBSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Ll, 


ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elemeuts and principles which, . 8 


HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 

Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 

Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


WANTED. 

A classical norma! graduate, with experience in 
High and Normal School, and as City Superintendent, 
wishes engagement, Address J. C. ALLING, 9 Adams 
8t., Chicago, LIL 496 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a first class Ladies’ Collegetin the South, “a lady 
vocal teacher, to teach Voice Culture and Sight sing- 
ing.’ One who can teach Guitar and play that instra- 
ment preferred. Salary, $60 iy month and home, 
IRAM ORCUTT. 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 
498 16 Hawley 8St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French 
and some English Branches, and able to fit boys for 
college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a 
raduate from coliege, single, with several years suc- 
cessful experience, 2 saperior disciplioarian, military 


Apply at once to 


if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in| man preferred), about 30 years of age, good size and 


height, and of yood presence. Apply immediately to 
1KAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
W. E. Bureau of Education, 
496 16 Hawley Bt., Boston, Mgas, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A WONDERFUL SusBsTance.— The results 
which are attending the administration by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
of their Compound Oxygen for Chronic dis- 
eases, give new surprise to both patients and 
physicians every day. Nothing like these re- 
sults has heretofore been known in the treat 
ment of disease. If you have any ailment 
about which you are concerned, write to them 
for information about their new Treatment, 
and it will be promptly furnished. 


Tue American School Book Company, St. 
Louis. Mo., whose card appears on the last 
ptge of Tuk JOURNAL each week, have added 
to their superior list of school text-books, A 
New Mental Arithmetic, based on the Natural 
Method, by Geo. L. Seymour, instructor in the 
St. Louis High School. It treats of Funda- 
mental Operations, Common Fractions, and 
Compound Numbers, Percentage and Applica: 
tions, and General Analysis. It combines 
brevity with clearness,suited to the best graded 
schools. They also havea New Graded Speller 
which contains a complete course in spelling 
for schools and academies,by Joseph A. Graves, 
Ph.D., Principal of South School District, 
Hartford,Conn. The vocabulary contained in 
this excellent spelling-book includes all words 
in common use, which offer some diffi:ulty in 
spelling. All the books of this company are 
adapted to the needs of modern educational 
service. Send for catalogue and price list. 


THE special attention of our readers is called 
tothe new announcement of Dr. L. Sauveur, of 
the Summer School of Languages, to be held 
next season at Burlington, Vt. The change 
of this useful and popular institution from 
Awherst, Mass., to Barlington, Vt., has proved 
very benefical. The nuaber of students in- 
creased from 320 at Amherst in 1883, to 435 in 
1884 at Burlington, and more would have been 
present if proper rooms have been available. 
Arrangements for the session of 1885 are being 
made to meet all the wants of the college. 
The University of Vermont, and the City of 
Burlington, have provided accommodations 80 
that 700 or 800 students can be entertained. 
Many of the last year’s students have already 
registered for 1885. A new professor has been 
added to the department of Anglo-Saxon, four 
teachers to the French department, four to the 
German department, and one to the Latin, 
making the faculty to consist of 24 teachers,— 
all able teachers aud Jearned men in their spe- 
cialties. This great coliege is worthy of patron- 
age. For further particulars address L. Sau- 
veur, LL D., Germantown, Penn. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLI3H AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. 1, 
Oct 15, 1884 
J. A. Swasry, Esq , 35 Pemberton sq , Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use ip 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey's 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory 
Smootb, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
GorF, Rick, anD SmitTH, Principals. 
(forraerly Mowry & Goff.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— According to the offizial report there was 
a decrease of 86,739 in the population of Ireland 
during the year 1883. 


Scotr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH HypoPrHospPHiTss, is Very Pala- 
table, and Agrees with the Stomach. Dr. W. 
D. Gentry, Kansas City, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 
used Scott’s Emulsion for years, and for con- 
sumption and anaemic patients and children 
with marasmus, bave found it very reliable, 
Have frequently given it when patients could 
retain nothing else on the stomach.”’ 


— Italy has 4,800,000 lemon trees, which 
produce 1,260 000,000 lemons annually. 

— Ihave used Ely’s Cream Balm for dry 
Catarrh (to which every Eastern person is 
subject who comes to live in a high latitude), 
It has proved a cure in my case —B. F M. 
Weeks, Denver, Col. Easy to use. Price, 50 cts. 

— At the preent date there are about 130,- 
000 acres of vines in California, valued at some 
$70,000,000. 

Come, GENTLE SPRING, and bring malaria, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver and a 
train of kindred maladies. Fortunately Kid- 
ney-Wort is at hand. It may be had of the 
nearest druggist, and will purify the system, 
correct the stomach and bowels, stimulate the 
liver and kidneys tc healthy action, remove all 
poisonous humors, and make you feel like a 
newman. As a spriog medicine, tonic, and 
blood purifier it has no equal. 

— The Formosa (China) tea crop, last year, 
was 11,235,358 pounds. 


Iw Get the best Dyes. 
for family use have no equa's. All popular 
colors easily dyed fast and beautiful. Only 10 
cts. a package at druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


The Diamond Dyes 


— A Swiss statistician says that in the year 
2000 the population of Kuarope will be 565,801,- 
141, as against 106,000,000 at present, 


_— Words fail to express my 
says Mr Selby Carter, of Nashville, Tenn., ‘*for 
the benefits derived from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Having been sffl.cted all my life with ecrofula, 
my system seemed saturated with it. It came 
out in blotches, ulcers, and mattery sores, all 
over my body” Mr. Carter states that he was 
entirely cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and since 
discoutinuing its ure, eight months ago, has 
had no return of the scrofulous symptoms, 


— In 1875 California exported 1,000 000 gal- 
lone of wine; in 1879, 2,000,000 galions; and in 
1883, 3,250,000 gallons. 

— I have suffered from Catarrh to euch an 
extent that I bad to bandage my head to quiet 
the pain. I was advised by Mr. Brown, of 
Ithaca, to uy Ely’s Cream Baim, When suf- 
fering with Catarrh or Cold in the head I have 
never found its ¢qaal.—C. A. Cooper, Danby, 
N. Y. Apply witn flager. Price, 50 cts. 

— Time is money, and the outlay for a box 
of Esierbrook’s Pens is both time and money 
saved. All stationers keep them, 


@ See our Club-List, page 353, 


in JouRnNAL of Dec, 11. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. THE ATLANTIC MONTALY for 1885 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. Will contain a series of papers by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, entitled 
English Art in 1884, Blackburn D Appleton & Co, N $12 00 
The ' PP 6 00 THE NEW PORTEFOLIO. 
olars’ Han or 1885, ce m. 8. 8. Unton, Phila A MARSH ISLAND 
_ Noble Blood. . Hawthorne D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 50 A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Earth's Earliest Ages. Pember AC Armstron 150 By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
Romeo and Juliet. EditiondeLuxe, = . . Shakespeare Cassell ACo,NY 25 00 THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
History of the Huguenot Emigration. . : Baird Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 5 00 THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 
Od an read, e ncéen ” 
Tenants of Any I : : : MoCook For as, Howar a& Ha ribe rt, N Y 2 bo Author of “‘ Tae Portrait of a Lady,” etc. Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
auto gypt. . entecos un agna Cc; : a! 
Dictic Part 16. Btormonth Bros N 25 Postal N tes and ‘Mon k of the omder and therefore showld be made by money 
onary. . 0. ey are a res 
Mistlebough. L, 423. as 2n HOUG HTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
un ogether, e e e e e nwa enry Oo UO ; 
Ie War Time Mitohe Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston’ Latin 4G with Teach 
pgs o e Silen orld. e an ree 
0 . . . 
Out of the Wreck. Douglas “ “ “ 1 50|_ Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of owe secure copies of our Emter. 
Orchids. Miner “ “ $15 00; 25 00 | Limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
My Lady’s Casket. Talbot “ “ 5 00; 10 00| Word,in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Farnell’s Folly. Trowbridge “ “ 1 50 | Classics pees and Catatogue free. 
Euphrasia and Alberta. . r ; A 4 Jones JIB Lippincott & Co, Phila 100} 416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e Gospel in the Stars. eiss 
4 Family Flight Around Home. Hale D Lothrop & Co, Boston 3 Physi olo ical C harts of Life. 
Upton as 1% 4 Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
ofthe Bible, . Thos Nelson & Sons, NY RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
ted Send for Circular. OARROLL W. CLARK, £. 4gt., 22 Franklin S¢t., Boston. 
Uroker Papers, “4 . oKer Yhas Scribuer’a Sons 
Eclectic — ye . ’ . . ad Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin Hy LABBER T ON 4 S HIST ORI CAL AT 'LAS. 


SeventH AND Epirion. 112 Conorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. 


Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLENS COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as mosting 


all progress 


a want long experienced by 
ve teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


JUST OUT! 


ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! 


PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! 


DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most PoPpULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of TO 
DAY, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News 
n receipt of price. 200 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cloth. 50¢. 


dealers, or will be sent, —— ape 
- Se SPECIAL OFFER he full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00, 
T SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND O 


HME NATIONAL 


Publcaition Department, C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. | 


ATORY. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches. | 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


i3 Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular. 499 


The judgment of the 
BEST TEACHERS in 
nearly every State 


REVOLUTION 


* and Territory, 


on record in favor of L.ethrop’s Pepular Illus 
Awake, Littl Men and Wemen, 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter fo 
ing. The 

rapidity with 

magazines are being introduced in place of the old 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address 

D. LOTHROP & Oo., Beston, Mines. 


THE POPULAR AND 


trated and Edacatioual Magazines, Wide 
school read- | 
| IN SCHOOL READING. 
which these 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishe 
PICTURESQUE LINE 


New Orleans 


and Florida 


‘The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets 


to either point ; good to return unt 


June 15:h, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over pri¥ 


leges at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


URAY a2 


This Route traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pao 


rama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. 


Perfect Pullman Palace 


service, with onLy ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York aa 


New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, 


at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 


H. V. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 


490 


THE BEST 


Ie” The Jovsna Club List sent free, See 


303 BROADWAY. N. 


Ye 


CLUB LIST. 
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Dec. 25, 1884. 


“TI Have Suffered!” 


With every disease imaginable for the lasi 
three years. Our 

Druggist, J. T. Anderson, recommended 

** Hop Bitters’’ to me, 

I used two bottles! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 
Buckner, Mo. 


I write this as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of 


your Hop 
* + * Bitters. I was afflicted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good !!! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

** You may have abundant success”’ 

**In this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine: 

Avyone! * * 
about my cure ? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16:h street, Washington, D. C. 


wishing to know more 


I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Lndigestion, kidney 
— Complaint 


** And nervous debility. I have just”’ 
Returned 
“From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 
Good ! 
Than anything else ; 
A month ago [I was extremely 
** Emaciated !!’’ 
And scarcely able to walk. 
Gaining strength! and 
** Flesh 
And hardly a day passes bat what I 


Now Iam 


am 
* * 
complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous st 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &oc. 


COLLPGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colle and 

Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8y., 
Boston. Practicability a speciality. Circulars. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTRECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rey. Gro. GANNETT, 
cipal, 69 Chester Eqaare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Addre=4 C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab: 

lished for the advancement of art education and 
ong of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. Fo 


r circular and farther particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Bosto n. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, pat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes, 
or particulars, address 
458 B. H. Russe, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
F Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Wusrrra.p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. on 


For catalogues, address J. G@. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s Classes of studeate. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. Rios, & SMITH, Principals. 


‘A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, 1 will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

C, M, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
409 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THe Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass , have done good service in devising their 
** Students’ Index and Scrap File,’”’ which is a 
simple method and apparatus for keeping ref- 
erences and clippings in index form, ready at 
hand when wanted. It is the result of several 
years’ thought and experiment by a practical 
literary worker and teacher. It is a cabinet of 
polished cherry, with a top-lid and two drawers 
below. The upper compartment is furnished 
with a dozan large envelopes of a size to receive 
a sheet of letter paper. The upper drawer is 
divided into two compartments, with index 
divisions for receiving clippings. The lower 
drawer is similarly divided into two compart- 
ments, and furnished with about 1,000 fine 
bristol cards of uniform size, separated by mov- 
able indexing partitions. 
business office as to the library, as no index 


book is as good for keeping lists of customers | Bags 
or any other facts, as acardindex. The index | BZ 


is made in six different sizes, retailing from 
$1.75 to $5.00. 


MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk Street, 
Boston, have now ready a magnificent book for 
the holiday season of 1884-85, entitled The 
Treasury of Thought; or, Mother, Home, and 
Heaven, arranged by Rev. Robert Collyer. It 
contains the best thoughts of the best men and 
women of the world. It isa book of over 500 
pages, finely printed and very handsomely 
illustrated with appropriate designs, and ele- 
gantly bound. No three words in the lan- 
guage call out more feeling than Mother. 
Home, and Heaven. The selections found iv 
this book contain the tenderest sayings of the 
best men and women, and should be found in 
every family. Messrs. Martin Garrison & Co., 
want agents to canvass this model home-book 
in every part of the United States. Send 
to them for territory and terms. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less oem her the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE word crayon, a8 any one may ascertain 
by reference to the dictionary, is derived from 
the Latin word creta and the French craie, 
both signifying chalk. It does not appear, 
however, that the ancient Romans ever had a 
crayon of such superior quality as those now 
in use. They probably used the common cre. 
tan earth (from whence the word creta comes) 
for purposes of arithmetical calculation either 
upon something similar to the present black- 
board, or possibly after the manner of the 
Yankee schoolma’am down South who, finding 
herself without a blackboard, utilized the broad 
back of an accommodating gentleman of color. 
Anyway, education and the arts at that early 
period would have been materially progressed 
had they then known of the Enameled Chalk 
Crayon, made by the New York Crayon Co. 


In the advertisement of Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Boston and New York, on the first 
page of Tux JouRgNAL of Dec. 18, ‘‘ The speci- 
men copy sent post paid on receipt of two 
2-cent postage stamps,’’ referred only to the 
Scholar’s Spelling Blank now in press. It is 
obvious that, with all the enterprise of this 
young firm, they could not well afford a ‘‘ Com- 
plete Speller”? for so small a price. Both of 
them would be cheap at twenty times the price 
of two 2cent postage stamps. The phrase 
quoted above should have been placed under 
the Scholar’s Spelling Blank only. 


Apvice To — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrbcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 
G ENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANno 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrument at once. You re- 


quire no knowledge of masic whatever. 
NE & CO., Publishers, 


Address 


it is as useful to 


WANTED, 


First-class primary teacher for Central Iowa, to begin 
Jan, Ist. $50 per month. Experience in discipline, 
with a love of the work positively necessary. Candi- 
dates for this position registered free of charge. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPEKATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


WANTED, 
Instructor in German. Must have experience in first. 
class institation, and be able to speak German fluently. 
Salary from $1200 to $1600. Applicants for this posi- 
tion registered without charge. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 3% Madison Street, Chicago. 


CATARRH 


ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


Allays 


Hleals the Sores. 


Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pesitive Cure. 
50 cts. at Druggists. 


HAY -FEVER 60 cts. by mail regis- 


tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 6 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1984, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has many calls for superior lady teach- 
ers for the best positions in Grammar 
and Intermediate grades. All teachers 
desiring positions will do well to register 
without delay. Circulars and forms of 
application sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
“ The right teacher in the right place.” 


« About eighteen months ago we obtained through 
you, Miss Be for the grade preparatory to the high 
school, who has given excellent satisfaction, but on ac- 
count of ill health, will be obliged to give up the school. 
We wish you again to fill the position for us.” 


LATER.—“ Miss N. will occupy Miss B.’s position 
She seems to be jast what wewant. Many thanks for 


jstance. 
ELMER G. DEBBY. Act. Supt. 


Middletown, Conn, Dec. 7, 1884. 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL. 


The New Musical 


, By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
and observation devoted to its ultimate are by 


one of America’s greatest musicians, an 
ent form it is beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inval- 
uable service to them. Price $3 by mail post-paid. 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNAT!E, OFTIO. 


in its pres- 


990 


178 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by ali Book and Music Deaiers. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools iree to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


JAMES W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F - whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and { am much pleased with him, 
He makes my facuity a fuli team,” 


For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilion St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New Yor 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish bigher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to regixter with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, KAnsA8 City, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times Butlding, 


CHICAGO, 

supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form,. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has beenin charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINKE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


462 zz 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials; 


‘“‘I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You bave given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and ** Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1613 Cheatnut St., Philadelphia. 


 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer, 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 

School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard. CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
NEW TOR=. 


COLLECTIONS 
Tropical Products, Botanical, Zoological, ctc., 


for schools, educational, and scientific purposes, per- 
sonally selected. For circulars, catalogues, and partic- 
ulars Address 

P. PARKHURST, 
Kast Templeton, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND POB. CO., 
Thomas P. Fimpson, Wasbing- 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
English Art in 1881. ‘ . Blackburn D Appleton & Co, N Y $12 00 
The Hundred Greatest Men. e e ° Emerson ws es “ 6 00 
The Historical Reference Book. Heilprin “6 “ 66 3 00 
Scholars’ Handbook for 1885. ° ° ° Rice Am. 8.8. Union, Phila 15 
. Noble Blood. Hawthorne D Appleton & Co, N 50 
Earth's Earliest Ages. ° ° ° ° Pember AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 1 50 
Persius Flaccne’s Satires, ° A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 1 00 
Story of The Stars. Steele os “6 1 26 
Romeo and Juliet. Edition de Lure, ° . Shakespeare Cassell A Co, N Y¥ 25 00 
History of the Huguenot Emigration. . ° Baird Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 5 00 
The Hundred English Sonnets. Main 11 ¢o 
God and Bread. ° Vincent “ 6 2 50 
Tenants of an Old Farm, : é » ° McCook Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, N Y 2 50 
Out of Egypt. . a ‘ Pentecost Funk & Wagnalls, N 25c; 1 00 
Outlines of Metaphysics. ° .  Lotze Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
Mtormonth Dictionary. Part 16. ° ° ° Stormonth Harper & Bros, N Y 25 
Within the Clasp. F.8.L.429. , “ 20 
By Meadow and Stream. F. 8. L., 427. as “ 20 
Mistlebough. F. 8. L., 423. 2n 
How to Livea Century. . ° ° * ° Peebles M L Holbrook, N ¥ 50; 75 
Bound Together, Conwa Henry Holt & Co, N 30; 100 
In War Time. Mitche Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Songs of the Silent World. . ° ° ‘ Phelps “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Baby’s Kingdom. . . ‘ ‘ ° - Cox Lee & Shepard, Boston $3 75; 7 00 
The Guest Book. ° e Cox “s 3 75; 7 00 
Out of the Wreck. . . . . ’ Douglas “ “ “ 1 50 
Orchids. ‘ Miner “ $15 00; 25 00 
My Lady’s Casket. . Talbot 5 10 00 
Farnell’s Folly. e Trowbridge as “ 1 50 
Euphrasia and Alberta. . ’ ° ° ° Jones JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 00 
Song of the Isle of Cuba. Nunez “ 1 50 
The Gospel in the Stars. Setss “ “ 1 50 
A Family Flight Around Home, . ° . Hale D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 50 
Anna Maria’s Housekeeping. Power 1 00 
Money in Politics. Upton ‘“ “ ‘“ 1 25 
Heips to Study of the Bible. ° ° ° Thos Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Canadian Pictures, ‘ Lorne “ 3 50 
Mahomet and Islam. ’ Mair 46 1 75 
Pre Historic America. ° ° ° ° Nadaillac G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y 5 00 
The Croker Papers. Croker Chas Scribuer’s Sons, N ¥ 5 00 
Eclectic Book Keeping. ° 9 ° ° Mayhew Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 50 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WONDERFUL SuUBSTANCE.— The results 
which are attending the administration by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelph‘a, 
of their Compound Oxygen for Chronic «‘s- 
eases, give new surprise to both patients and 
physicians every day. Nothing like these re- 
sults has heretofore been known in the treat 
ment of disease. If you have any ailment 
about which you are concerned, write to them 
for information about their new Treatment, 
and it will be promptly furnished. 


THe American School Book Company, St. 
Louis. Mo., whose card appears on the last 
ptge of Tuk JOURNAL each week, have added 
to their superior list of school text-books, A 
New Mental Arithmetic, based on the Natural 
Method, by Geo. L. Seymour, instructor in the 
St. Louis High School. It treats of Fanda- 
mental Operations, Common Fractions, and 
Compound Numbers, Percentage and Applica- 
tions, and General Analysis. It combines 
brevity with clearness,suited to the best graded 
schools. They also havea New Graded Speller 
which contains a complete course in spelling 
for schools and academies,by Joseph A. Graves, 
Ph.D., Principal of South School District, 
Hartford,Conn. The vocabulary contained in 
this excellent spelling-book includes all words 
in common use, which offer some diffi:ulty in 
spelling. All the books of this company are 
adapted to the needs of modern educational 
service. Send for catalogue and price list. 


THE special attention of our readers is called 
tothe new announcement of Dr. L. Sauveur, of 
the Summer School of Languages, to be heid 
next season at Burlington, Vt. The change 
of this useful and popular institution from 
Amherst, Mass., to Barlington, Vt., has proved 
very benefical. The nuaber of students in- 
creased from 320 at Amherst in 1883, to 435 in 
1884 at Burlington, and more would have been 
present if proper rooms have been available. 
Arrangements for the session of 1885 are being 
made to meet all the wants of the college. 
The University of Vermont, and the City of 
Burlington, have provided accommodations so 
that 700 or 800 students can be entertained. 
Many of the last year’s students have already 
registered for 1885. A new professor has been 
added to the department of Anglo-Saxon, four 
teachers to the French department, four to the 
German department, and one to the Latin, 
making the faculty to consist of 24 teachers,— 
all able teachers aud jearned men in their spe- 
cialties. This great coliege is worthy of patron- 
age. For further particulars address L. Sau- 
veur, LL D., Germantown, Penn. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. L., 
Oct 15, 1884 
J. A. Swasry, Esq , 35 Pemberton , Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey's 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable sand the most satisfactory 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Gorr, Rick, anD SmiTH, Principals. 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


— According to the offizial report there was 
a decrease of 86,739 in the population of Ireland 
during the year 1883. 


Scotrt’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH HypopHospHitss, is Very Pala- 
table, and Agrees with the Stomach. Dr. W. 
D. Gentry, Kansas City, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 
used Scott’s Emulsion for years, and for con- 
sumption and anaemic patients and children 
with marasmus, bave found it very reliable, 
Have frequently given it when patients could 
retain nothing else on the stomach,”’ 


— Italy has 4,800,000 lemon trees, which 
produce 1,260 000,000 lemons annually. 

— Ihave used Ely’s Cream Balm for dry 
Catarrh (to which every Eastern person is 
subject who comes to live in a high latitude), 
It has proved a cure in my case —B. F M. 
Weeks, Denver, Col. Easy to use. Price, 50 cts. 


— Atthe preent date there are about 130,- 
000 acres of vines in California, valued at some 
$70,000,000. 

Come, GENTLE SPRING, and bring malaria, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver and a 
train of kindred maladies. Fortunately Kid- 
ney-Wort is at hand. It may be had of the 
nearest druggist, and will purify the system, 
correct the stomach and bowels, stimulate the 
liver and kidneys to healthy action, remove al] 
poisonous humors, and make you feel like a 
newman. As a spriog medicine, tonic, and 
blood purifier it has no equal, 


— The Formosa (China) tea crop, last year, 
was 11,235,358 pounds. 


Iw Get the best Dyes. 
for family use have no equa's. Ali popular 
colors easily dyed fast and beautiful. Only 10 
cts. a package at druggists. Wells, Richard- 
soa & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2¢. stamp. 


The Diamond Dyes 


— A Swiss statistician says that in the year 
2000 the population of Europe will be 565,801, - 
141, as against 106,000,000 at present. 


_— ‘Words fail to express my gratitude,’’ 
says Mr Selby Carter, of Nashville, Tenn., ‘‘for 
the benefits derived from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Having been sffl.cted all my life with ecrofula, 
my system seemed saturated with it. It came 
out in blotches, ulcers, and mattery sores, all 
over my body”’ Mr. Carter states that he was 
entirely cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and since 
discoutinuing its ure, eight months ago, has 
had no return of the scrofulous symptoms, 


— In 1875 California exported 1,000 000 gal- 
lone of wine; in 1879, 2,000,000 gations; and in 
1883, 3,250,000 gallons. 

—I have suffered from Catarrh to such an 
extent that I had to bandage my head to quiet 
the pain. I was advised by Mr. Brown, of 
Ithaca, to try Ely’s Cream Balm. When suf- 
fering with Catarrh or Cold in the head I have 
never found its ¢qual.—C. A. Cooper, Danby, 
N. Y. Apply with flager. Price, 50 cts. 

— Time is money, and the outlay for a box 
of Es:erbrook’s Pens is both time and money 
saved. All stationers keep them. 


@ Sce our Club-List, page 343, 
in JoUBNAL of Dec, il. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following SERIAL STORIES: 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, A MABSH ISLAND, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 


The distinguished English novelist. Author of “A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 


By HENRY JAMES, By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ Tne Portrait of a Lady,” etc. Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 


TERMS : $400 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number. With superb life-s'ze portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made money- 
order, draft, or registered “etter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter. 
limear Series of C , which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
SS The Emterlimears hav« been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen eand free. 
416 CHAHKLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 
4 Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


_BECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. OARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. 4gt., 223 Franklin S., Boston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SeveNTH AND ENLARGED Epition. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR PAGES. 
D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ey JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most Porp¥LAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of TO 
DAY, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News 
dealers, or will be sent, postpaid. upon receipt of price 200 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cioth. 50c. 

- Se SPECIAL OFFER.—The full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00, 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publcaition Department, C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


BEST TEACHERS in 
But don’t buy until you have seen Pa Meteors, | 
on record in favor of Lethrop’s Popular Illus 


STANFORD'S trated and Edacatioual Magazines, Wide 
CELEBRATED Awake, Our Little Men and Wemen, 0 


Babyland, as the very beet obtainable matter fo 
school read- 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


i3 Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular. 499 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


— TO— 


New Orleans and Florida 


| IN SCHOOL READING. 
which these 
magazines are being introduced in place of the old 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the pablishers 


Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address 
D. LOTHROP & Oo., Beston, Vi ass. 


‘The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point ; good to return uot 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over priV 
leges at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY 22 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 
This Route traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pan 
rama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace C 
service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York a1 
New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 

&@ For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, PP 
at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to % 
H. V.. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
303 BROADWAY. N. Yam 


THE BEST CLUB LIST. 


490 


The Club List sent free, See page 3&3 of JovenaL of Dec, 
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“I Have Suffered!” 


With every disease imaginable for the last 
three years. Oar 

Druggist, J. T. Anderson, recommended 

** Hop Bitters’’ to me, 

I used two bottles! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 
Buckner, Mo. 


I write this as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of 
your Hop 
* + #* Bitters. I was afflicted 


With infammatory rheumatiem ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, aud no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good !!! 

Uatil I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

** You may have abundant success’’ 

**In this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine: 

Avyone! * * 
about my cure ? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16:h street, Washington, D. C, 


wishing to know more 


I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For ladigestion, kidney 
Complaint 


** And nervous debility. I have just”’ 
Returned 
“From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more d 
Good ! 
Than anything else ; 
A month ago I was extremely 
** Emaciated !!’’ 
And scarcely able to walk. 
Gaining strength! and 
** Flesh |”’ 
And hardly a day passes bat what I am 


Now Iam 


complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters ! J. Wicktiffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous st 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLIGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPAHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
¢ Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. EK. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Jaas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw: 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n. 
881 G. H. BARTLETT, mcipat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT a. For Both Sexes. 

‘or dress 

B. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HYDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEn, A.M, 
TATE NOZMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 183 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. I. 

course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of studeate. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUOL, Providence. 
R.Z, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. & Pri 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
hem I will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in stamps for my compiete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap Schou! Books to 


oe M, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


409 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass , have done good service in devising their 
“‘ Students’ Index and Scrap File,’’ which is a 
simple method and apparatus for keeping ref- 
erences and clippings in index form, ready at 
hand when wanted. It is the result of several 
years’ thought and experiment by a practical 
literary worker and teacher. It is a cabinet of 
polished cherry, with a top-lid and two drawers 
below. The upper compartment is furnished 
with a dozan large envelopes of a size to receive 
a sheet of letter paper. The upper drawer is 
divided into two compartments, with index 
divisions for receiving clippings. The lower 
drawer is similarly divided into two compart- 
ments, and furnished with about 1,000 fine 
bristol cards of uniform size, separated by mov- 
able indexing partitions. 
business office as to the library, as no index 


book is as good for keeping lists of customers |} 


or any other facts, as acardindex. The index 
is made in six different sizes, retailing from 
$1.75 to $5.00. 


MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk Street, 
Boston, have now ready a magnificent book for 
the holiday season of 1884-85, entitled The 
Treasury of Thought; or, Mother, Home, and 
Heaven, arranged by Rev. Robert Collyer. It 
contains the best thoughts of the best men and 
women of the world. It isa book of over 500 
pages, finely printed and very handsomely 
illustrated with appropriate designs, and ele- 
gantly bound. No three words in the lan- 
guage call out more feeling than Mother. 
Home, and Heaven. The selections found in 
this book contain the tenderest sayings of the 
best men and women, and should be found in 
every family. Messrs. Martin Garrison & Co., 
want agents to canvass this model home-book 
in every part of the United States. Send 
to them for territory and terms. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less mg By the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE word crayon, as any one may ascertain 
by reference to the dictionary, is derived from 
the Latin word creta and the French craie, 
both signifying chalk. It does not appear, 
however, that the ancient Romans ever had a 
crayon of such superior quality as those now 
in use. They probably used the common cre- 
tan earth (from whence the word creta comes) 
for purposes of arithmetical calculation either 
upon something similar to the present black- 
board, or possibly after the manner of the 
Yankee schoolma’am down South who, finding 
herself without a blackboard, utilized the broad 
back of an accommodating gentleman of color. 
Anyway, education and the arts at that early 
period would have been materially progressed 
had they then known of the Enameled Chalk 
Crayon, made by the New York Crayon Co. 


In the advertisement of Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Boston and New York, on the first 
page of Tux JouRNAL of Dec. 18, ‘‘ The speci- 
men copy sent post paid on receipt of two 
2-cent postage stamps,’’ referred only to the 
Scholar’s Spelling Blank now in press. It is 
obvious that, with all the enterprise of this 
young firm, they could not well afford a ‘‘ Com- 
plete Speller”? for so small a price. Both of 
them would be cheap at twenty times the price 
of two 2-cent postage stamps. The phrase 
quoted above should have been placed under 
the Scholar’s Spelling Blank only. 


ADVICE TO Moruess. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrbcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 
CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrument at omece. You re- 
quire no knowledge of masic whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
400 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


it is as useful to 


WANTED, 

First-class primary teacher for Central Iowa, to begin 
Jan. Ist. $50 per month. Experience in discipline, 
with a love of the work positively necessary. Candi- 
dates for this position registered free of charge. 
TEACHERS’ CO.OPEKATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


WANTED, 

Instructor in German. Must have experience in first- 

class institation, and be able to speak German fluently. 

Salary from $1200 to $1600. Applicants for this posi- 

tion registered without charge. 

TEACHERS CO-OPERATIYE ASSOCIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


Allays 
Inflamm ation. 


Mleals the Sores. 


Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
50 cts. at Druggists. 


HAYFEVER 
tered. Send forcircular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raecumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1584. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has many calls for superior lady teach- 
ers for the best positions in Grammar 
and Intermediate grades. All teachers 
desiring positions will do well to register 
without delay. Circulars and forms of 
application sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


“The right teacher in the right place.” 


‘‘ About eighteen months ago we obtained through 
you, Miss B, for the grade preparatory to the high 
school, who has given excellent satisfaction, but on ac- 
count of ill health, will be obliged to give up theschool. 
We wish you again to fill the position for us.” 


LATER.—“ Miss N. will occupy Miss B.’s position 
She seems to be jast what wewant. Many thanks for 


jatance. 
ELMER G. DEBBY. Act. Supt. of 


Middletown, Conan, Dec. 7, 1884 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL. 


The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 


, By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
and observation devoted to its ultimate a by 


one of America’s greatest musicians, an 
ent form it is beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inval- 
uable service to them. Price $3 by mail post-paid. 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, ODIO. 


in its pres- 


For Sale by ali Book and Music Deaiers. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, ana rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 


JAMES W. VINOENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof, F . whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and [ am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a full team.” 


For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


8. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
Americam and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to regixter with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and Jet us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, KAnsAs City, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO, 

supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


462 zz 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address Boston TEACHERS’ 
Acency, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLIOITED testimonials: 


‘*I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You bave given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and ‘ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer, 

Word-Book 

Grargmar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 


Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard. CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


COLLECTIONS 
Tropical Products, Botanical, Zoological, ctc., 


for schools, educational, and scientific purposes, per- 
sonally selected. For circulars, catalogues, and partic- 
ulars Address 

Vv. P. PARKHURST, 
East Templeton, Mass, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND POB. CO., 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- 


499 6 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
PATE N TS ton, D.C. No pay asked a 


tent until obtained. Write for inventor's guide, 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. MACMILLAN & 00.’8 \CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s 


NOW READY: 


ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 


By C. F. HOLDER, 
Fellow of the N. Y. Laney & Sciences, Corres- 
ponding Member of the nzan Society, etc. 


and J 


B. BOLDER, 
Curator of Z.dlogy, American Maseum of Nat- 
ural History, Central Park. 


Intended as a text book for schools and academies of all grades. Presenting in plain and concise language 
the life-bistories of the various groups that constitate the animal kingdom, in the light of the latest research and 


investigation, and giving speci 
Collateral and sapplemeatary 
investigate for hinse'f. 


rominence to distinctive characteristics, habita, and economic adaptations, 
ing is also frequently suggested, andthe student © constantly encouraged to 


Nearly 500 iliustrative cuts of animals and their parts are given. 12mo, 385 pp. Introductory price, $1 20. 
A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, to any teacher or school-officer, on receipt of 


introductory price, 
D. APPLE 


TON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO, 


sT. LOUIS, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
BEYMOUK'’S NEW METHOD IV BOUK-KEEPING.. 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. .50) 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Kev. ed.) 50 


e™” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 


TAKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Readers 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Drawing Series. 
Mentelth’s Two-Kook teography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c., &. 
ee Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'CON, Agt. for New England, 
Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA’ 


PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGESBA 
SCUDDER'S U. HISTORY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 
47 Franklin Street. 455 Zz 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ'S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS, 
Lar Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS tn Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFPF, 


481 az 3144 Tremont Besten. 

COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 

MONROE'S Readers & Speilers., PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | astor 

ROYSE'S American Literature,, ~ 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \*53 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetic! Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS. 


414 Breadway,. . . NEW YORK. 


Abbott's Abercrembie’s Intellectual Philes- 
OPHY. Inquiries concerning the Luteliectaal powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. 90 cents. 


Abbott's Abercrembie's Moral Philesophy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 90 cents 


Dymond’s Morn! Philosophy, Essays on the 
Pr es of Morality. 1.10. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 14 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Beaders; 

Leighton’s Histery ef Heme; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Ceurse 

Reed and Kellegg’s tiraded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Bligher Lessens in English; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Act. H. l. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, 111 Devonshire Hoston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
1 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 
RD 


SARPER & .ROTHERS, 


New York. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sivg’y or in sets; each 66 cunts in cloth, 40 cents in 
for introduction in schools, 42 and 

cents. 


Ii. THR FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sete; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calif, $60.00. 

For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Hug., 


493 7 Park Boston, Mass. 


STUDENT'S EDITION 


STANDARD POETRY. 


With Notes by W. J. Rotrs, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 
correctly printed for the firat time in fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 
complete Variorum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ- 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter’ 
Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte d’Arihur, The Locksiey 
Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 

e, e . 


Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents. 


For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 


JOHNSON'S 


New Copper Plate Maps, 


Of each State and Territory. 
COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 


Late Foreign Maps also, 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE. 
Sent on receipt of price, 35 cts. 


Address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones Sr., New York. 
437—zs 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards. 
Superintendents, and Teachers with Schoo! and College 
Text-books and every variety of Schoo! Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
A ddreas as ahove. We tf cow 


National Subscriptier Agency 
Oldest of the kind wm the U.S. 
Order all PERIOm‘CALS Americar 
and Foreign, at Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach. 
ers —_ th Bovks, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwayson hand. Price lis« on 
application. School Supplies,all «inds. 
A HENRY D. NOYES «& CO. 
18% Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANS 


WERS; cleaned from the fields of Liter- 


ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirons of knowing 
answers to the thousand and one common every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological refereuce,—the ¢xpiauation and origin vf common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ QUIzzZisM,’ 


‘Beautifully bound in cloth. 


300 pp. 12mo.. Price, $1.00. 


Address JEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxicy’s lessens in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus iu Physical Geog., 4.10 
Hescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jouce’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessenusiu Astronomy, 1.35 

Rducational oatiwn. 


Catalogue sent free on app 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers of 
PRAMG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG'S WATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
Boston 
GOLOR-SENSE. Adopted by Boston 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG OOMPANY. 


ark Street, BOSTON. 
42 Bleeker &t. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew roux, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Grown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLIVES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
FE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READFRS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
& 1g |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Flace, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
‘Raub’s Arithmetics. 
KEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom, 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Weastinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s Knglish Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Petersea’s Science. 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
‘f the two 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegunt Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & Cincinnati, Chicago, St: Louls. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. just Out. Collection 
of the best Piano Duets, by famous composers; gener. 
ally quite easy, and a good entertaining book for q)) 
homes where there are two Piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. _tmmensiy 

pular. All the best Minstrel, Plantation, and Jy. 
Songs. 

Music Favorite. 

Gems of Strauss. 

Gems of the Dance. 

Gems of English Song. 

Beauties of Sacred Songs. 


Franz's Album of Songs, 
The above eight books are uniform in binding ; each 
contains 200 to 250 sheet music size pages. and each 
costs, in Boards $2.00, Cloth $2.50, Gilt $3.00, 
Siudeuts’ Life in Seng. $1."0. 
Rhymes and Tunes. bds. $1.25, Cl. $) 50, Gilt $2. 
Norway MasicAlbum.“ 250, “ 300, « 4 
Also, 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, we)) 
bound, and interesting. among which are Ritter’s Sty. 
deut's Histery of Music, $2.50,and the Lives of 
the various Great Masters of Music. 
Also, many Christmas Carols. 


Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price,. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Ohestnat St., Philm 


Vocal Music. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Miearray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHI=E:, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. 1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 075 
The Advanced Sctence Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. en 4.50 

&.00 


Godwin’s clo. of Biograp new 
Pee for Home Se 1.265 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 50 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So 3, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Sturtevanit'’s Economics. 


THe 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa. 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued. v 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special vaiue to 
young teachers, and wil! be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1 00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


School Room 


? 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
418 Rremfield %., Rosten- 


NEW TEXT-BOOK PHYSICS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Elementary Text-Book on Physics. 


By Prof. Wm. A. ANTHONY, of Cornell Univ., and 
Prof. Cyrus F BRACKETT, of the Coll. of N. J. 


Part I. MECHANICS --- HEAT. 


“We have undertaken the task because we have 
beer anable to find among existing text books any one 
suited to our needs.’’.... .. ** We have endeavored to 
be concise and exact, and to present the matter in the 
simplest form that a rigid treatment would admit of.” 
.«+ +e“ We bave made free use of all accessible 
sources of information.” — 


Part Il., which will complete the work, is in progress 
and be issued as s00D as possibie, 


Murdoch's Analytic EHlocution 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE, $1.00. 


Danvers, Mass., December, 1884. 


Van Antwerp, Braga Co., Cincinnati,— 
GuntiemEN :—I have examined with much satisfaction Prof. Murdoch’s 
Analytic Elocution, issued from your house. It strikes me that it will be found 


the best treatise on Vocal Culture which 


It deserves a place in all our Public Schools. 


has been published in the United States. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. F, STEARNS, Agent, 


8 Hawley Street, Bostoz. 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dlettonary, 
1.26: 
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